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PREFACE 



Some of my young readers may, perhaps, be 
inclined to accuse me of disappointing the expec- 
tations they had formed from my Title Page, and 
to complain that the story of Joan of Arc forms 
but a small part of a volume which^ tjiey expect- 
ed to be filled lii^m beginning tb^eiiA wJth her won- 
derful adventures aild*han;-jbreadth escapes. If such 
complaints should be 'marie, f I hope; they will not,) 
I answer, I have "aoi V/ntfeii a Hue which I did not 
think would help my young friends to fully compre- 
hend the great need there was of such actions as 
Joan performed ; and that if I had not first clearly 
explained the state of France, and the causes which 
reduced that country to the dreadfiil condition it 
was in, when Joan appeared at Chinon to rouse up 
* the indolent and despairing monarch, and give fresh 
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energy to his soldiers and subjects, they could not 
baye perfectly understood the am azing yalue of the 
Maid's services. 

I have had another object also in view in all I 
have written, and that is to encourage my readers 
to search out for themselTes, in the wridngs of the 
older historians, the narrative of events which we 
too often take Ga trusty in a very altered form, 
from the works of modem writers. It is true such 
studies are not for children, but if I can inspire such 
a taste in ^^eftfiOE^iu^e flM yfflt.f&ank me. 
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THE 

STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Last summer I travelled through the 
north of France, and wandered over many 
spots whose names are recorded in the his- 
tory of those days ,when England ruled 
over great part of that fair country. In 
the busthng town of Havre, in her streets 
crowded with busy merchants, her quays 
lumbered with cotton bales, and her docks 
filled with steam vessels, there are few 
traces of the little fishing vUlage, whose 
name finds no place in history until long 
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after the period when France owned the 
British monarch for her lord ; though there 
is one old tower, facing the sea at the en- 
trance of the port, which bears evidence of 
an origin before the use of the cross-bow- 
was quite laid aside for the cannon and 
musket. Its walls are sculptured over with 
cannon balls and cross-bow bolts, as if half 
embedded there, in token, I presume, that 
the builders considered them too thick to 
be endangered by the most formidable ar- 
tillery. 

But when proceeding along the beautiful 
banks of the Seine we reach the old town 
of Harfleur, now reduced to a village, 
whilst the poor Uttle Havre has grown into 
a great city, we find many things to recall 
the days of England's triumph. There are 
the ruins of the very walls STirmounted by 
our warriors, and in an old piece of mason- 
ry a massive staple stUl exists on which 
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perhaps hung the very gate which was 
flung back to admit the conqueror, who, 
there dismounting, made bare his legs and 
feet, and walked from thence barefooted to 
the parish church of St. Martin, where he 
gave thanks to God for his success. As I 
stood on the hill which overlooks the town, I 
pictured to myself the probable positions of 
the EngUsh host at that memorable siege. 
Here, thought I, among these brakes and 
bushes stood the English tents; there, 
right opposite those mouldering walls, were 
placed the battering engines ; and on the 
river, which then shone brightly in the 
moonlight, lay the fleet destined to carry 
off the riches which were found there. 

Such thoughts as these were often sug- 
gested by the sight of other scenes, con- 
nected, like Harfleur, with the memory of 
our ancient wars in France. Scarce a vil- 
lage, indeed, but has been the scene of 
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some warlike exploit ; but nowhere do you 
meet with so many memorials of those by- 
gone days as in the fine old city of Rouen, 
which for so many years was as a second 
capital in France, the residence of the re- 
gent of her English sovereign. There at 
every turn some object rises full of interest 
to English eyes, though some of them are 
of such a nature as to raise the blush of 
shame rather than the glow of triumph; 
for here stands the castle in which, if old 
chroniclers say true, the cruel tyrant John 
of Anjou, usurper of the crown of England, 
with his own hand minrdered his young 
nephew Arthur, the rightful heir to the 
throne ; and here we may view the dun- 
geon and the trial-chamber of the heroic 
Maid of Orleans, that extraordinary wo- 
man, whose actions brought about such 
wonders, that, even at the present day, we 
feel it almost difficult to believe that the in- 
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spiration she prefessed, and herself believ- 
ed, was not in truth a reality, but only the 
result of over-excited fancy ; here is the 
death-place of that high-minded woman, 
whose courage and enthusiasm won back 
for Charles the throne he had thought lost- 
for ever, and freed her country from a fo- 
reign rule. 

There, in the centre of the Place de la 
PucellCf the Maiden's square, on the very 
spot where her body was reduced to ashes, 
stands her statue, a lasting memorial of her 
virtues and her wrongs. Formerly, a foim- 
tain occupied that spot, but that was de- 
stroyed during the French Revolution, al- 
though one would have thought that even 
the wildest of those who took part in the 
terrible excesses of that fearful time, would 
have respected such a monument. It is 
creditable Jto the better feelings of return- 
ing good 'sense, to have erected a fresh 
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mark of honour to the memory of her who 
should never havie been forgotten by any 
Frenchman. As I, a soUtary EngUsh tra- 
veller, stood on this place, retracing in my 
mind the strange career of the heroine, it 
occurred to me that I might, whilst in the 
midst of the scenes which had witnessed her 
achievements, fill up many of the hours 
which so often hang heavy on the hands of 
a lonely wanderer, by collecting and ar- 
ranging the various recorded facts which 
form the brief history of her on whose sta- 
tue I was gazing. " And this," thought I, 
" may perhaps be welcome to my young 
friends at home ; and they will find that 
Uncle Rupert, though he meets them no 
more under the ash-tree or at the fireside, 
forgets them not in his wanderings abroad." 
Acting on this resolve on the instant, I drew 
forth my sketch-book and commenced my 
labours by making a drawing of the scene 
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before me ; but I afterwards placed in it a 
representation of the ancient fountain, co- 
pied from a print, thinking that a view of 
that would be more acceptable than the 
modem statue. You may see it on the 
opposite page. 

Having made a beginning, I slacked not 
in my dihgence, and, as I went on my way, 
sketch-book and note-book were my con- 
stant companions ; and as I scribbled away, 
sometimes in the midst of a wood, on the 
bank of a brawling stream, at others in a 
little road-side auberge, in the noisy crowd- 
ed cafe, or in the soUtude of my own silent 
room, the only tranquil part of a large bust- 
ling hatel, I often looked up from my work, - 
forgstting I was writing instead of talking, 
and listened to catch a question or excla- 
mation in the voices of those who were far 
away. Then consoUng myself with the re- 
flection that soon I might not hsten in vain 
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for the tones I loved so much, I went on 
cheerfully. — ^Now I present my work to 
you, trusting that the fruits of. my travel 
will prove neither useless nor disagree- 
able. • 
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CHAPTER II. 

SIR PETER DE CRAON ATtEMrTS TO MURDER THE CONSTABLE 
CLISSON.— KINO CUARLE8 IS SEIZED WITH MADNESS. 

To tell my tale aright, it will be neces- 
sary to go back as far as the year 1392, 
thirty-seven years before my heroine, the 
ill-fated Maid of Orleans, entered upon her 
noble task. King Charles the Sixth of 
France was then in the twelfth year of his 
reign, and the twenty- fifth of his age ; and 
his kingdom was, for those troublesome 
times, in a prosperous condition. The Eng- 
lish, although they still retained possession 
of Calais, Bayonne, and Bordeaux, and from 
time to time made expeditions into other 
parts of France, were too much takei:i up 
with disturbances at home to make regular 
war or attempt further conquest, and from 
2 
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no other quarter was any attack to be feared. 
Every thing looked favourable for France, 
and it was hoped that she would now at 
length recover from the miserable condition 
to which she had been reduced by her long 
war with England, under Edward III., and 
the insurrections and other internal disturb- 
ances which had set her own sons at vari- 
ance. 

It was ia the summer of this year (1392) 
that King Charles had undertaken an ex- 
pedition to punish one of the most powerful 
lords of his kingdom, the Duke of Brittany, 
who had given shelter to a notorious crimi- 
nal. I will tell you the story, that you may 
form an idea of tiie barbarous and savage 
state of a society whose members yet called 
themrelves noble and gentle knights, and 
courteous cavahers, although I shall have 
even worse things to tell by and bye. 

Peter ' de Craon, a gentleman of good 
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fietmily and fortune, had been held in great 
fiivour by .the King of France and his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Touraine, afterwards 
the Duke of Orleans ; but falling into dis- 
grace with them, in consequence of a cir- 
cumstance in which he had acted very 
dishonourably coming to their knowledge, 
he was forced to retire from court, and went 
to Brittany, when he was kindly received 
by the Duke, . who, on hearing of his mis- 
fortune, persuaded him that it was entirely 
owing to the ill offices of the constable. 
Clisson, who was much beloved by the 
king, but disliked by Craon, and hated by 
the Duke of Brittany, who was his mortal 
enemy, and had not long before made him 
prisoner in a very shameful manner, and 
exacted a heavy ransom. Craon's real 
character was now beginning to be publicly 
known, as before he had been taken into 
&vour by the King of France, he had been 
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driven in disgrace from the family of the 
Duke of Anjou, who called himself King 
of Naples, whose father he had plundered 
of large sums, which he was afterwards 
forced to refund. He considered it very 
desirable to obtain the firm friendship of 
the Duke of Brittany, and thought he could 
effect this by no surer means than by slay- 
ing the constable, and thus avenging his 
own supposed wrong (for the constable had 
really had no hand in his disgrace) and his 
new friend's quarrel. 

He therefore left Brittany without telUng 
the Duke what his exact intentions were, 
though he most probabjy guessed them well 
enough, and went to a coimtry-house of his 
own, from whence he sent up by small par- 
ties forty stout men, who were received and 
well entertained by his orders, at a large 
house he had at Paris, but kept quite close, 
and not suflferedto show themselves abroad. 
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They were supplied with arms and armour; 
but neither they nor even the steward who 
had charge of the house knew why they 
were assembled. When all the forty were 
arrived, Peter joined them, coming as se- 
cretly as they had done, and immediately 
employed spies to give him information of 
the movements of the constable. The story 
is told by Froissart, the best and most de- 
lightful historian of his times, and in his 
words I shall continue it. "It happened 
that on the feast of the Holy Sacrament, 
the King of France kept an open court at 
the.Hdtel de St. Pol, where he entertained 
all barons and lords who were in Paris. 
He was in high enjoyment, as were the 
queen and the Duchess of Touraine ; to 
add to their amusement, after dinner, lists 
were prepared within the courts of the h6tel, 
and young knights and squires ready armed 
and mounted for tilting came thither, and 
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justed very gallantly. The tiltmgs were 
well performed, to the delight of the king, 
queen, ladies, and damsels, and lasted until 
the evening. The king entertained at sup- 
per, in the Hotel de St. Pol, every knight 
who wished to partake of it ; and afterward, 
the dancings continued until one o'clock in 
the morning. When these were over, every 
one retired to his home without guard and 
without suspicion. Sir Ohver de Clisson 
remained the last ; and when he had taken 
leave of the king, he returned to the apart- 
ment of the Duke of Touraine, and asked, 
' My lord, shall you stay here to-night, or 
do you go to Toulain's?' This Toulain 
was treasurer to the Duke of Touraine. 
The duke rephed, — * Constable, I am not 
determined whether I shall stay or not, but 
do you go, for it is high time to retire.' 
*My lord, God give you a good night j' 
said Sir Oliver, and went away. He found 
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his servants and horses waiting for him in 
the square hefore the hotel, but they had 
not more than eight or ten torches, which 
the varlets lighted. When the constable 
was mounted, and the torches were borne 
before him, he rode down the broad street 
of St. Catherine. 

*• Sir Peter de Craon's spies had this day 
been on the watch, and he knew every par- 
ticular relative to the constable, — of his 
staying behind the rest of the company, 
and the exact number of his horses and 
attendants. . He had, in consequenee, quit- 
ted his hotel with his men all mounted and 
secretly armed ; but there were not six of 
them who knew what his real intentions 
were. He advanced to the causeway, near 
the Place of St. Catherine, where he and 
his people lay hid, waiting for the constable 
to pass. As soon as the constable had left- 
Ihe street of St Pol, and turned into the 
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square of the great street, advaneing a foot's 
pace, with a torch on each side to light him, 
he began a conversation with one of his 
squires, sajdng — ' I am to have at dinner, 
to-morrow; my lord of Touraine, the Lord 
de Coucy, Sir John de Vienne, Sir Charles 
d'Angers, the Baron d'Angers, the Baron 
dlvxy, and several more : be sure take 
care they have all things comfortable, and 
let nothing be spared.' 

" As he said this. Sir Peter de Craon and 
his company advanced, and, without saying 
a word, fell on the constable's attendants 
and extinguished the torches. The con- 
stable, hearing the clatter of Ihe horses 
behind him, thought it was the Duke of 
Touraine who was playing him a trick, and 
cried out — 'My lord, by my faith, this is 
very ill done ; but I excuse it, for you are 
so young you make a joke of everything/ 

*'At these words Sir Peter de Craon, 
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drawing his sword from the scabbard, said, 
' Death ! death ! Chsson, you must die.' 

" * Who art thou/ said Clissoiii * that ut* 
terest such words ? ' 

***I am Peter de Craon, thy enemy, 
whom thou hast so often angered, and thou 
shalt now pay for it.' Then calling to his 
people, he said, 'Advance! advance! I 
have found him I was in search of, and 
whom I have long wanted to seize.' He 
then struck him several blows, and his men, 
drawing their swords, fell on him. Sir Oli- 
ver was quite unarmed, having only a short 
cutlass, not two feet long, which, however, 
he drew, and defended himself with it as 
well as he could. His servants, being quite 
defenceless, were soon dispersed. Some 
of Sir Peter's men asked if they were to 
murder all ? 

" * Yes,' repUed he, * all who put them* 
selves in a postore of defence/ 
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" They could not resist the attack, for 
they were but eight, and without annour. 
Sir Peter's men fully intended to murder 
the constable, and their master wished no- 
thing more than to see it done ; but, as I 
heard from some of those who had been in 
this attack, the moment they learnt that the 
person they were assassinating was the 
constable of France, their arms became, 
as it were, nerveless through surprise, and 
their blows were given weakly through 
fear, for in perpetrating wickedness none 
are bold. 

" The constable parried the blows toler- 
ably well with his short cutlass ; but his 
defence would have been of no avail, if 
God's providence had not protected him. 
He kept steady on horseback some time, 
until he was viUanously struck on the back 
part of his head, which threw him off his 
horse. In his fall he hit against the hatch 
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of a baker's door, who was already up to 
attend to his business and bake his bread. 
Having heard the noise of horses on the 
causeway and high words, the baker had, 
fortunately for the constable, half ppened 
the hatch, and Sir OUver falling against it, 
burst it quite open, and rolled into the shop. 
Those on horseback could not follow him, 
as the entrance was neither wide nor high 
enough, and besides they did their work 
like cowards. It must be owned for truth 
that God showed great favour to the con- 
stable : if he had not fallen exactly against 
the hatch, or if it had been closed, he would 
infallibly have lost his life, and have been 
trampled to death by the horses, for they 
were afraid to dismount. Several of them 
imagined, even Sir Peter de Craon and the 
person who had hit him, that the blow on 
his head which unhorsed him must cause 
his death; Sir Peter therefore said, * Come, 
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let US away : we have done enough ; if he 
be not dead, he can never recover from the 
last blow, which was given by a lusty arm/ 
On saying this, they collected together and 
left the place at a good trot, and were soon 
at the gate of Saint Anthony, which they 
passed, and gained the fields ; for since the 
battle of Rosebecque, ten years ago^ the 
gates were never shut." 

Sir OHver's servants, who had been dis- 
persed, but had received httle harm, now 
came to the assistance of their master, and 
the king himwself, to whom the news was 
quickly carried, hastened half-dressed to 
visit him. Although severely, he was not 
dangerously wounded, and the surgeons 
undertook that he should be able to sit on 
horseback within fifteen days. 

Search was immediately made after Peter 
de Craon, but he had too much the advan- 
tage of his pursuers, both in the time that 
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was suffered to elapse before they set forth 
after him, and in obtaining fresh horses at 
the town of Chartres where he had had the 
precaution to station a relay, which was 
kept ready for him. He got safe off to his 
castle of Sable ; and afterwards, when he 
heard that the constable was not dead, he 
took refuge with the Duke of Brittany, who 
reproached him as " a poor creature whp 
could not slay a man when he had him in 
his power : " but since he had promised him 
protection, he said he would keep his word, 
although he felt sure that the*king and the 
constable would wage war against him on 
that accoimt. 

The king, who greatly esteemed Sir Oli- 
ver de Clisson, was determined to pimish 
the assassin, and collected an army to re- 
cover him from the Duke of Brittany, who 
protected him. The king's uncles, the 
Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, by whose 
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advice the king had generally allowed Imo- 
self to be much governed, were averse to 
this, for they both envied and hated the 
constable, on account of his riches, and the 
influence he possessed over the king and 
and his brother. They said the quarrel 
concerned neither the king nor the Duke of 
Brittany, but that Clisson and Craon should 
be left to fight it out together. But the 
king would not hear of this, and pushed on 
his preparations against the Duke of Brit- 
tany with an eagerness that appeared 
scarcely natural. He had been unwell all 
the summer, scarcely eating or drinking 
anything, and almost daily attacked by fe- 
ver, to which he was naturally inclined, 
and this was increased by contradiction or 
fatigue. The attack on the constable had 
affected him greatly, and, ever since, he had 
been indefatigable in forwarding the ar- 
rangements for securing the criminal He 
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had collected a considerable aiiny at the 
city of Mans, whence he sent to the Duke 
of Brittany to demand that^Craon should 
be given up. The duke excused himself 
by protesting that he knew not where Cra- 
on was; but this only enraged the king 
the more, who vowed he would deprive 
him of his dukedom. He accordingly gave 
orders for the immediate advance of his 
army, and he himself set out between nine 
and ten in the morning, in company with 
his brother the Duke of Touraine, now 
lately created Duke of Orleans, and seve- 
ral others of the chief nobles of his court 
It was the middle of August, and exces- 
sively hot. 

A strange accident happened whilst he 
was passing through the forest of Mans, 
A man, bareheaded, with naked feet, cloth- 
ed in a coarse white jerkin, rushed from a 
thicket, seized the bridle of the king's horse, 
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and stopped him, and then addressing the 
king, told him to "ride no further, but re- 
turn, for he was betrayed." The men at 
arms riding up, struck him over the hands 
to make him let go his hold, when he 
bounded off among the trees and was seen 
no more. All this passed so quickly that 
no one seems to have thought of stopping 
the madman, for such he certainly was; 
but the occurrence appears to have made a 
strong impression on the king, and to have 
greatly agitated him. No further notice 
was, however, taken at the time, and the ^ 
cavalcade rode on. 

About noon they got clear of the forest, 
and entered on a sandy plain, where the 
heat was so oppressive that the most hardy 
warriors complained grievously. They no 
longer kept close order, but the better to 
avoid the dust raised by the horses' feet, 
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they spread themselves abroad, separating 
into little parties of two or three together. 

** The king rode over this sandy plain, 
that reflected the heat, which was much 
greater than had been ever before known 
or felt in that season : he was besides in a 
jacket of black velvet, that added to the 
warmth, and had only a single hood of 
crimson, ornamented with a chaplet of 
large be^autifiil pearls which the queen had 
presented to him on his leaving her. He 
was followed by one of his pages, who had 
a Montauban cap of polished steel on his 
head that ghttered in the sun, and behind 
him another page rode on horseback, car- 
rying a vermihon-coloured lance enveloped 
with silk for the king, the head of which 
lance was broad, sharp, and bright. The 
Lord de la Riviere had brought a dozen 
such when he last came from Toulouse, 
and this was one ; for he had presented 
3 
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the whole to the king, who had given three 
to the Duke of Orleans, and the same nxxak- 
ber to the Duke of Burgundy. 

" As they were thus riding, the pages, 
who were but children, grew negligent of 
themselves and their hdrses ; and the one 
who bare the lance fell asleep, and, forget- 
ful of what he had in his hand, let it fall on 
the casque of the page before him, which 
made both the lance and casque ring loud- 
ly. The king, being so near, (the pages 
rode almost on the heels of his horse,) was 
startled and shuddered, for he had in his 
mind the words the madman had spoken 
when he seized his horse's reins in the 
forest of Mans, and fancied a host of ene- 
mies were come to slay him. In this dis- 
traction of mind, he drew his sword and 
advanced on the pages, for his senses were 
qmte gone, and he imagined himself sur- 
rounded by enemies, giving blows of his 
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sword, indiflFerent on whom they fell, cry- 
ing out • Advance ! — advance on these trai- 
tors!' The pages, seeing the king thus 
wroth, took care of themselves, for they 
imagined they had angered him by their 
negligence, and spurred their horses differ- 
ent ways. The Duke of Orleans was not 
far distant from the king, who made up to 
him with his drawn sword — ^for at the mo- 
ment his frenzy had deprived him of the 
means of knowing either his brother or un- 
cles. The Duke of Orleans, seeing him 
approach with his naked sword, grew alarm- 
ed, and, spurring his horse, made off, and 
the king after him. The Duke of Burgun- 
dy, hearing the cries of the pages, cast his 
eyes to that quarter, and seeing the king 
pursuing his brother with his drawn sword, 
was astonished, and not without reason. 
He cried out for help, saying, 'My lord has 
lost his senses ; for God's sake lay hands 
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on him : ' and then added, * Fly, fair nephew 
of Orleans ! — fly, or my lord wiU murder 
you.' The Duke of Orleans was much 
frightened, and galloped as fast as his 
horse could go, followed by knights and 
squires. There were now great shoutings, 
insomuch that those at a distance thought 
they were hunting a wolf- or hare, until 
they learnt it was the king, who was not 
himself 

r 

" The Duke of Orleans, however, escaped 
by making several turns, and was aided by 
knights, squires, and men at arms, who sur- 
rounded the king, and allowed him to waste 
his strength on them; for, of course, the 
more he. exerted himself the weaker he 
grew. When he made a blow at any one 
knight or squire, they fell before the stroke ; 
and I never heard that in this fit of madness 
any one was killed. Several were struck 
down by his blows, bscause no one made 
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any defence. At last, when he was quite 
jaded and running down with sweat, and 
his horse in a lather from fatigue, a Nor- 
man knight, who was one of his chamber- 
lains, and much beloved by him, called Sir 
William Martel, came behind, and caught 
him in his arms, though he had his sword 
still in his hand. When he was thus held, 
all the other lords came up, and took the 
sword from him : he was dismounted, and 
gently laid on the ground, that his jacket 
might be stripped from him, to give him 
more air to cool him. HLs three uncles and- 
brother approached; but he had lost all 
knowledge of them, showing no symptoms 
of acquaintance or affection, but rolled his 
eyes roimd in his head without speaking to 
any one. The princes of the blood were 
in amazement, and knew not what to say, 
nor how to act. The Dulces of Berri and 
Burgundy at length said, ' We must return 
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to Mans, for the expedition is at an end for 
this season.' " The expedition was accord- 
ingly given up, for the king's uncles, Bur- 
gundy and Berri, were both, from hatred to 
the constable, very averse to the war against 
Brittany, and would never have taken part 
in it except at the king's conMnand. 

The king was carried back to Mans, where 
he remained for a long time very ill, and 
quite deprived of his reason ; and although 
he recovered his senses under the care of 
a very skilful physician, named William de 
Harseley, who appears to have imderstood 
the nature of his disorder better than any 
other of the medical men of the time ; yet 
after Master Harseley's death, which shortly 
happened, he suffered a relapse, and al- 
though he again recovered for a time, yet 
he never afterwards enjoyed his health for 
any long continuance. Human skill alone 
was not depended upon for the cure of the 
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king, for Froissart tells us that " in a chnrcli 
at Haspres, in Hainault, dependent on the 
Abbey of St Vast at Arras, lies the canon- 
ized body of Saint Aquaire, in a rich shrine 
of silver. This saint is celebrated for the 
cures he has performed on those afflicted 
with madness, and on that account is much 
visited from all parts. To pay due respect 
to the saint, there was made a figure of 
wax resembling the king, which was sent 
thither with a large wax taper, and offered 
with much devotion to the shrine of the 
saint, that he might pray to God to alleviate 
this cruel aflBliction of the king. A similar 
oflFering was made to St. Hermier in Rouais, 
who has the reputation of curing madness, 
and wherever there were saints that were 
supposed to have eflScacy, by their prayers 
to God, in such disorders, thither were sent 
oflFerings from the king, with much cere- 
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mony and devotion." But all was of no 
avail, for although the king from time to 
time recovered the use of his senses, he was 
never thoroughly cured. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN THE DUKES OF ORLEANS AND BURGUNDY 
— MURDER OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS — THE DUKE OP 
BURGUNDY JUSTIFIES THE MURDER— AND OBTAINS A PAR- 
DON FROM THE KING. 

The immediate result of King Charles's 
illness was the commencement of those dis- 
putes which, in the end, led to the corona- 
tion of an English king in the city of Paris. 
The Duke of Orleans, the brother of the 
king, asserted that to him, as his nearest 
relation, the government of the kingdom 
should be committed, during the illness of 
the sovereign ; but he was opposed by his 
uncles, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berri, 
who objected that he was too young, and too 
little acquainted with business, to undertake 
so great a charge ; and that it would be fitter 
for them, who were already experienced in 
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government, having been the king's guardi- 
ans and advisers, to undertake the oflSce. 
The Duke pf Burgundy, who possessed more 
real power than either Berri or Orleans, for 
he was possessed not only of the duchy of 
Burgundy, but of aU Flanders, his wife's in- 
heritance, at last prevailed, and in a meeting 
of the whole council, and the principal 
barons and prelates of the realm, it was at 
length, after fifteen days' debating, ,agreed 
the^t the two uncles of the king should 
govern the kingdom, but that the Duke of 
Burgundy should be the principal, and that 
the Duchess of Burgundy should remain 
with the queen, and be respected as second 
to her in rank. This last precaution was 
taken to prevent the queen from joining with 
the Duke of Orleans to overthrow Bur* 
gundy's power, for she was strongly at- 
tached to the party of her brother-in-law. 
As long as Duke Phihp of Burgundy 
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lived, there was no open enmity between 
him and his nephew the Duke of Orleans. 
The young duke nourished a secret discon- 
tent, as being excluded from all share of 
authority ; but he exhibited it in httle be- 
sides giving secret aid to Clisson, who, 
supported by many of the chief nobihty of 
the province, carried on a fierce war against 
the Duke of Brittany, whilst Burgundy did 
the same to the other party. This war was 
after a whUe put an end to, and Peter de 
Craon returned secretly to Paris; here, 
however, he met nothing but misfortune. 
The Queen Dowager of Naples sued him 
for a very large sum of which he had de- 
frauded her husband, and after suffering a 
long imprisonment, he was glad to be per- 
mitted to hide himself in England, whither 
he went in the train of the Earl of Derby, 
afl;erwards Henry IV. of England. 

But in the beginning of the year 1404, 
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Philip Duke of Burgundy fell ill in the town 
of Brussels, and finding himself in danger, 
he made an effort to reach his own country, 
but was not able to go farther than Halle 
in Hainault. It is curious to note in these 
days of turnpike roads, mail-coaches, and 
rail-roads, what-the state of travellinof was 
four hundred years ago. He w^as carried 
in a htter, borne by horses, and the roads 
were so rough, that labourers were sent 
before with spades and pick-axes to repair 
and smooth them, that he might be carried 
more safely, and be less shaken. 

Finding that he had no hope of life, he 
sent for his sons, and entreated and strictly 
commanded them to be loyal and obedient, 
durinof their lives, to king Charles of France 
and his successors, and made them promise 
obedience on their love to him : but, after 
his death, the solemn engagement was little 
thought on. 
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John, who from his courageous conduct, 
in war had been sumamed the " Intrepid," 
was now Duke of Burgundy. He was 
well aware that the power which his father 
had exercised in France, was the more 
readily submitted to, since it had been 
rightfully exercised in the earlier part of 
the king's reign, and the people had been 
accustomed to it. The case was different 
with him, and foreseeing that the Duke of 
Orleans would now stoutly oppose any inter- 
ference by him in the government of the 
kingdom, he resolved to secure the authority 
he was^ determined to possess^ there, by 
every means in his power. His first step 
was to conclude two marriages which had 
been agreed on during his father's hfetime ; 
one between the dauphin, the eldest son of 
the king, and his own daughter Margaret; 
the other between his eldest son, PhiUp, 
Count of Charolois, and Michelle, daughter 
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of the king. By these means he hoped to 
obtain an influence over the king and the 
young dauphin. Finding, however, that the 
Duke of Orleans, who was steadily supported 
by the queen, was likely to exclude him from 
even a share in the administration of the 
kingdom, he resolved to have recourse to 
force of arms. He accordingly assembled 
a body of armed men, hastened to Paris, 
where he knew he should be well received 
by the people, who were more attached to 
him than to the Duke of Orleans, or even 
the king, who had grievously offended the 
citizens in the early part of his reign. Here 
he found the king, who became, in fact, 
his prisoner, and hearing that the dauphin, 
the king's eldest son, was on his way to 
join his mother and the Duke of Orleans, 
he hastened after him, and brought him 
back by force. Being now master of both 
father and son, he made a show of acting 
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under the orders of the king, but was, in 
reahty, the uncontrolled ruler of the king- 
dom. A regular war between the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Orleans was now threat- 
ened. Both sides collected large bodies of 
troops, which sorely harassed the country. 
Great endeavour^ were made by the friends 
of both parties to effect a reconciliation, 
and their efforts were apparently successful 
At a meeting held on the occasion of the 
marriage of the son of the Duke of Orleans 
with Isabella, daughter of the king, and 
widow of Richard II. of England — which 
was attended by many of the chief nobiUty, 
a legate from the Pope, and many bishops 
and churchmen — the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Orleans swore in the most solemn 
manner at the altar, to lay aside all their 
differences, and Uve in peace and friendship 
aU the rest of their hves : but we shall see 
that one, at least, of these princes had 
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falsehood on his lips, even while offering 
the most sacred pledge of his fideUty ; for 
not long after, in the latter end of the year 
1407, the Duke of Burgundy, who seems 
to have made the villain de Craon his model, 
caused his cousin of Orleans to be waylaid 
and assassinated in the streets of Paris. 

The duke first endeavoured to conceal 
his share in his cousin's death, but finding 
there was no chance of concealment, he 
openly avowed it. The Dulces of Beni 
and Bourbon, and the other lords, did not, 
indeed, venture to arrest him; but they 
showed such abhorrence of the deed, that 
he thought it best to retire to his own coun- 
try, until he should have time to strengthen 
himself against his opponents. 

The Duchess of Orleans, with her young- 
est son, hastened to Paris, and entreated 
the king to protect her and her children, 
and to punish the murderer of her husband. 
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The king, who loved her dearly, for in his 
heaviest sickness she l^ad been his tender 
nurse, promised, indeed, all she required ; 
but, alas ! he had no power to perform it. 
Of himself he had no authority. The party 
of the Buke of Orleans had now no lead- 
er ; and the Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, 
and others who had hitherto acted with 
Burgundy, although disgusted with his con- 
duct, hesitated to abandon him. 

The Duke of Burgundy took advantage 
of .this, collected a large body of troops, 
marched to Paris, got the king and his eld- 
est son into his power, and then, on the 8th 
of March, 1408, before Louis, Duke of 
Aquitaine, the king's eldest son, who is 
styled the Dauphin; the King of Sicily; 
the Cardinal de Bar ; the Dukes of Berri, 
Brittany, and Loraine; and many earls, 
barons, knights, and squires of different 

countries ; the Rector of the University, 
4 
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accompanied by a great many doctors and 
other clerks ; and a numerous body of the 
citizens of Paris, and people of all ranks, 
he caused Master John Petit, a doctor in 
theology, whom he had brought with him, 
to pronounce a long speech, in which he 
accused the Duke of Orleans of many 
crimes he had never committed, especially 
of endeavouring to cause the king's death 
by witchcraft, (a crime which he had be- 
fore endeavoured to fix on the innocent 
Duchess of Orleans,) and argued, that as 
the Duke of Orleans had been a traitor, it 
was a good deed to kill him ; and, there- 
fore, he was deserving of praise, not blame, 
for what he had done. The speech was 
full of allusions to circimistances related in 
Scripture, which were most wickedly turn- 
ed from their true sense to justify the crime 
the Duke of Burgundy had committed. Al- 
though nobody could be convinced by such 
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weak argtiments, and none of the accusa- 
tions against the Dnke of Orleans could be 
proved, yet many thought there might be 
something in them, and began to doubt; 
and such was the duke's power, nobody 
dared to gainsay him. Deeds of violence 
were so usual in that unhappy time, that 
even the murder of a king's brother was 
not regarded with that horror with which 
we look upon that of the meanest or most 
worthless individual. The Parisians, who 
had never been friendly to the Duke of Or- 
leans, welcomed his murderer with shouts 
of joy, and even the Uttle children sung 
carols in his- praise about the streets. He, 
however, having set the example of mur- 
der, did not feel himself quite safe : he 
went constantly armed, and was always 
accompanied by a train of armed men; 
and, to ensure his seciuity, he caused a 
stone tower to be constructed, to which he 
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retired at night, for at that time the houses, 
even of the greatest lords, were ahnost all 
built entirely of wood, and, without doubt^ 
he feared he might be burned in his bed. 

The queen, who was fearful of her own 
safety, quitted Paris with her children, leav- 
ing her husband, who was then suffering 
from an attack of his distemper, in the 
hands of the duke. He remained until the 
king was sufficiently recovered to answer 
his purpose, and then, after making him 
grant him a full pardon for his crime, which 
if the king had had the full use of his facul- 
ties it is not to be imagined he would have 
done, he returned to attend to the aflfairs of 
his own country, where he was engaged in 
a dispute which his adversaries hoped might 
prevent him from interfering in the affairs 
of France. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WARS OF THE BURGUNDIANS AND ARMAONACS. 

The queen and the Duchess of Orleans 
now returned to Paris ; a formal answer 
was made to the accusations brought against 
the Duke of Orleans ; the king promised 
that justice should be done, and annulled 
the pardon he had granted ; the Parisians 
began to declare themselves on the side of 
the Orleans party ; and all things seemed 
to promise well, when suddenly news arriv- 
ed that the Duke of Burgundy had obtain- 
ed a most unlooked-for success against his 
opponents, the rebeUious citizens of Liege, 
and was in greater force than ever. An 
immediate change took place in the opin- 
ions of the turbulent Parisians, among 
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whom the butchers, the most powerful of 
all the city companies, or societies of 
trades, declared for him. The queen, and 
the Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, carried 
oflf the king to Tours, and the Duke of 
Burgundy entered Paris in triumph. He 
soon contrived to reconcile himself with the 
Duke of Berri, and the two agreed to share 
the government between them. 

The Duke of Burgundy now began to 
exercise the greatest severity against all 
who had been servants of the king, and 
were attached to the Orleans party ; and, 
with the aid of his Parisians, put several of 
them to death in a violent and illegal man* 
ner, without trial or sentence. He obtain* 
ed the appointment of guardian to the dau- 
phin, and as such took possession of his 
person ; and now thinking that his power 
could not be shaken, he began to neglect 
the Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, who had 
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hitherto stood by him, and at last so far af- 
fronted them that they retired to -their 
estates, and, soon after, joining the Dnke 
of Orleans, the Count of Armagnac, the 
Lord Charles d'Albret, the High Constable 
of France, and other lords of the Orleans 
party, they formed an alhance together for 
the purpose of driving the Duke of Bur- 
gundy from power, and punishing him for 
the murder he had committed. The Count 
of Armagnac possessed a good deal of in- 
fluence in Paris, especially among the car- 
penters, and his friends there were called 
Armagnacs ; and this term was afterwards 
given to all the Orleans party, which was 
not very agreeable to many among them, 
as Armagnac was by no means the man of 
the greatest consequence on that side ; but 
the name still continued in use, and the war 
which now followed was then, and has ever 
since been, known as that between the 
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Burgundians and Armagnacs. This leagne 
against the Duke of Burgundy was effect- 
ed in the year 1410. ''' The Duke of Bur- 
gundy," says Monstrelet, an old chronicler, 
who wrote the history of these wars, ** re- 
sided in Paris, and ruled there more des- 
potically than any other of the princes ; af- 
fairs were solely carried on by him and his 
partizans, which, doubtless, made many 
very jealous of him." 

The war was now carried on fiercely, 
and with great cruelty on both sides, and 
the whole country suffered dreadfully in 
consequence, Each party in turn plunder- 
ed and burned in town and country, and 
the poor people suffered equally, whether 
the troops called themselves friends or foes. 
They seemed to forget they were human 
beings, and even lords and noble gentlemen 
committed deeds too horrible and shameful 
to be named. The following verses were 
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made upon these sad events, which give 
too true a picture of the miserable state to 
which the country was reduced : — 

*' A chief by dolorous mischance oppress' d» 
A prince who rules by arbitrary will, 
A royal house by discord sore distressed, 
A council prejudiced and partial still, 
Subjects by prodigality brought low, 
Will fill the land with beggars, well we trow. 

" Nobles made noble in dame Nature^s spite, 
A tim'rous clergy fear, and truth conceal, 
"While humble commoners forego their right. 
And the harsh yoke of proud oppression feel : 
Thus, while the people mourn, the public wo 
Will fill the land with beggars, well we trow. 

" Ah, feeble wo ! whose impotent commands 
Thy very vassals boldly dare despise : 
Ah, helpless monarch ! whose enervate hands 
And wavering councils dare no high emprize : 
Thy hapless reign will cause our tears to flow. 
And fill the land with beggars, well we trow." 

Each party was alternately successful; 
but the aid of the Parisians, who, led on by 
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the butchers, took up arms for Burgundy, 
and kept the king and the dauphin prison- 
ers in the Louvre, gave the advantage to 
the Burgundian party. The whole party 
of the Armagnacs were excommunicated by 
Pope Urbun, and the sentence, with all 
the terrible formalities prescribed by the 
Church of Rome, with bell, book, and can- 
dle, was pronounced against them in all the 
churches of Paris. This seemed the sig- 
nal for fresh cruelties. Many of the Armag- 
nacs were put to death, and others who 
" were in the prisons of Paris," says Mon- 
strelet, " perished miserably through cold, 
famine, and neglect. When dead, they 
were inhumanly dragged out of the town, 
and thrown into the ditches, a prey to 
dogs, birds, and wild beasts. The reason 
of such cruel conduct was, their having 
been several times denounced from the 
pulpits, and proclaimed from the squares, 
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as excommunicated persons. It seemed, 
however, to many discreet men, as well 
noble as of the church, that it was a great 
scandal thus to treat those who were 
Christians, and acknowledged the laws of 
Jesus Christ. At this time, therefore, all 
who sided with the Armagnacs, and were 
taken ran great risk of their hves; for 
there were few that dared speak in their 
favour, however near their connexions 
might be." 

Anxious to strengthen himself yet fur- 
ther, the Duke of Burgundy now ventured 
on a step which could not fail to bring fur- 
ther misfortunes on the country. He en- 
deavoured to make an aUiance with Eng- 
land, and Henry IV., who saw his own ad- 
vantage in keeping up the disturbances of 
France, sent him a small body of men; 
but the next year, receiving more advan- 
tageous proposals from the Armagnacs, 
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Henry assisted them with a much larger 
force. Thus, by aiding alternately both 
sides, he enabled them to weaken each 
other still more, and paved the way for 
the conquest which his son afterwards 
effected. 

The war went on with various success. 
Sometimes the Burgundians, sometimes the 
Armagnacs had the advantage ; and accord- 
ing as each party prevailed, murders, as- 
sassinations, and pretended legal executions 
of the adherents of the opposite parties 
took place, especially in Paris, where seve- 
ral dreadful massacres were perpetrated. 
On one of these occasions, when the Bur- 
gundian party had the upper hand in Paris, 
the state of that city is thus described by 
Monstrelet, who was himself a favourer of 
the Burgundian party : — 

" It was melancholy to behold this reign 
of the mob, and the manner in which they 
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conducted themselves in Paris, as well 
towards the king, as towards the other 
lords. The Parisians in those days wore 
a uniform dress with white hoods, to dis- 
tinguish all who were of their party . They 
even made many of the nobles and prelates 
wear it; and, what was more, the king 
himself afterwards put it on, which seemed 
to many discreet persons very ridiculous, 
considering the abominable and detestable 
manner of the Parisians, and their cruelties, 
which were almost beyond bearing; but 
they were so powerful, and obstinate in 
their wickedness, that the princes knew 
not well how to provide a remedy. They 
were strengthened in it from the belief that 
they should be supported by the Duke of 
Burgundy and his party, should there be 
occasion for it." ^ 

On another occasion, when the Armag- 
nacs had the ascendant, the unhappy king. 
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who had signed the pardon of the murderer 
of his brother, now, in 1416, just seven 
years after his death, caused very pompous 
funeral rites to be performed in honour of 
his memory, in the cathedral church of 
Notre Dame ; in the church of the Celes- 
tines, where he had been buried; and in 
the chapel of Navarre, in Paris. Such 
were the changes in that ill-guided city, 
where not very long before no man dared 
to speak a word in favour of the murdered 
duke or his son's adherents. But a still 
greater change was now approaching. 
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CHAPTER V. 



HENRT V. SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE OP ENGLAND— MAKES 
WAR ON FRANCE — SIEGE OF HARFLEUR. 



Henry V. of England succeeded to the 
crown in March, 1413. His father, who in 
reaUty possessed no claim to the throne, 
had felt throughout his reign the difficulty 
of his position, and the necessity of keeping 
the minds of the people from examining 
too closely the grounds of his title. Do- 
mestic disturbances had prevented him from 
engaging in foreign war, but we have seen 
that he looked with interest upon the dis- 
tracted condition of France, and had taken 
measures to continue those dissensions, 
until he should be prepared to take advan- 
tage of them. His dying advice to his son 
was not to allow the English to remain 
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long in peace, but " to busy giddy noinds 
with foreign quarrels." The memory of 
the successes of Edward III., and his gal- 
lant son the Black Prince, was still fresh, 
and the English looked with discontent 
upon the loss of the greatest part of the 
French territory which they had won. The 
attempt to regain those possessions was 
one likely to be pleasing to the people at 
large; it would occupy those lords who, in 
peace, might have been inclined to turn 
their thoughts to the restoration of the 
rightful heir to the throne ; and if conquest 
crowned his arms, it was sure to give the 
sovereign such a hold over the nation which 
should partake his glory, as to outweigh 
any objections on the score of his deficiency 
of title. 

It was, therefore, King Henry's first care 
when he came to the crown, to make pre- 
parations for a war with France ; and, in 
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the mean time, he sent over ambassadors 
to Paris, to make proposals in his name 
for a peace. But the conditions on which 
he was alone willing to make a lasting 
peace were so extravagant, that he well 
knew thej would never willingly be grant* 
ed. He demanded, first, the king's daugh- 
ter, Katharine in marriage; two milhons 
of crowns as her portion ; one milUon six 
hundred thousand as the arrears of the 
ransom of King John, who had been taken 
prisoner at the battle of Poictiers, and 
which had never yet been paid ; and be- 
sides all this, he required that all Normandy, 
Aquitaine, Anjou, Touraine, Ponthieu, Mans, 
and Poitou, and every other part of France 
which had at any time belonged to an Eng- 
lish monarch, should be given up to him in^ 
free sovereignty. 

The French king, who was at that time 
directed by the queen and the Annagnacs, 
6 
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was desirous of securing Henry's friend- 
ship, but could not grant aU his demands, 
without depriving himself of all power, and 
becoming a dependant, instead of a sove- 
reign. He offered, however, to give him 
his daughter, the county of Guienne, and 
a greater extent of territory in the South 
of France than Edward IH. had been con- 
tent to accept in lieu of Normandy. But 
Henry, who refused to accept any thing 
short of his demand, had not ceased to push 
forward his preparations, and when he gave 
his final answer to the French ambassa- 
dors, he was abeady at Winchester, on his 
way to join the army he had assembled at 

Southampton. 

Having completed his preparations, Hen- 
ry put to sea vnth a numerous army, and 
lantling near Harfleur, on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1415, immediately proceeded to lay 

iege to that town. 



\ 
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He piished the siege vigorously, and the 
town was defended stoutly; but finding 
themselves unable to hold it out without as- 
sistance, the inhabitants made an agreement 
to surrender it, if they received no aid before 
the 18th of September. They sent notice 
of this to the King of France, but he was 
unable to assist them in time, and they 
were, consequently, obliged to open the 
gates to King Henry, who entered and took 
possession of the place. The nobles and 
men-at-arms in the town were suffered to 
go on condition of surrendering themselves 
prisoners, or giving ransom at Calais on 
Michaelmas day. The rest of the inhabit- 
ants were obliged to ransom themselves 
with large sums of money, and were then 
driven out with numbers of women and 
children, to each of whom was given five 
sous, and part of their clothing. It was 
plitiful to see and hear the sorrow of these 
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poor people, thiis driven away from their 
dwellings and property. Great riches were 

' found in the town, and these, after distri- 
buting a portion among his troops, Henry 
sent home, together with his warlike en- 
gines, in his ships. He placed a good 
garrison in Harfleur, which he intended to 
people with English, as Edward HI. had 

* done at Calais, and suppUed them with 
provisions and warlike stores. 

He then, with the rest of his army, took 
the road to Calais ; for his troops had been 
so much weakened while at Harfleur by a 
disease which affected them, and had car- 
ried oflF many, by the unusual heat of the 
weather, and from the want of good 
provisions, much of what they brought 
having been spoiled on board ship, that 
he was not in a condition to attempt fur- 
ther conquests, more especially as the 
King of France had now collected an army 
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almost double the number that Henry had 
brought to Harfleur, while he had lost 
nearly half of his men. So weak, indeed, 
did he find himself, that he would wilUngly 
have given up Harfleur for permission to 
march in peace to Calais ; but finding the 
French determined to oppose him, he went 
on by slow marches till he reached the river 
/ Somme, which he proposed to pass by 
the same ford Edward III. had crossed 
when seeking to escape from the army of 
Philip of Valois ; but the ford had been 
rendered impassable, and a strong body of 
troops was posted on the other side. He 
was, consequently, obliged to turn up the 
course of the river, where he found every 
pass guarded, whilst his wearied and half- 
famished soldiers were continually har^^sed 
by small parties of French, who were ever 
on the look-out to cut off any stragglers or 
foraging parties. At length the English 
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crossed the river by the ford between Be- 
tencourt and Voyenne, which had not been 
staked by those of St. Quentin, as they had 
been ordered by the King of France. 

Henry now marched on straight towards 
Calais, and the French, who had retired 
when he crossed the river, drew all their 
forces together, and took post at Agincuurt 
to intercept him. When, on the evening of 
Thursday the 24th of October, his advanc- 
ed guard ascended the opposite heights, 
they saw the French advancing in large 
bodies, to be ready to combat them on the 
following day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BATTLE OF AOINCOURT. 



The French were all fresh troops, com- 
manded by the best warriors of a warlike 
nation; they were eager for the fight, 
thought themselves, sure of an easy vic- 
tory, and mustered one hundred and fifty 
thousand men. The English were weak- 
ened by disease, and worn " by rainy 
marching in the painful field," and were 
outnumbered six to one ; but although fa- 
tigued and oppressed by cold, hunger, and 
other discomforts, and scarcely daring to 
hope for success on the mo row, they kept 
up their spirits: they made their peace 
with God, by confessing their sins with 
tears, and many of them took the sacra- 
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fall an easy prey to them. Some, how- 
ever, of the wisest of them had their fears, 
and dreaded the event of an open battle. 

" The English, on that nioming, perceiv- 
ing that the French made no advances to 
attack them, refreshed themselves with 
meat and drink. After calling on the Di- 
vine aid against the French, who seemed 
to despise them, they dislodged from Mai- 
soncelles, and sent some of their light 
troops in the rear of the town of Agin- 
conrt, where, not finding any men-at-arms, 
in order to alarm the French, they set fire 
to a bam and house belonging to the pri- 
ory of St. George of Hesdin, On the 
other hand, the king of England despatch- 
ed about two hundred archers to the rear 
of his army, with orders to enter the vil- 
lage of Tramecourt secretly, and to post 
themselves in a field near the van of the 
French, there to remain quiet until it should 
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be proper time for them to use their bows. 
The rest of the Enghsh remained with 
King Henry, and were shortly after drawn 
up in battle array by Sir Thomas Erping- 
ham, a knight grown grey with age and 
honour, who placed the archers in front, 
and the men-at-arms behind them. He 
then formed two wings of men-at-arms and 
archers, and posted the horses with the 
baggage in the rear. Each archer plant- 
ed before himself a stake sharpened at 
both ends. 

" Sir Thomas, in the name of the king, 
exhorted them all most earnestly to defend 
their Uves ; and thus saying, he rode along 
their ranks, attended by two persons: 
When all was done to his satisfaction, 
he flung into the air a truncheon, which he 
held in his hand, crying out, * Nestrocque ! ' 
(the signal agreed on for the archers at 
Tramecourt to shoot,) and then dismount- 
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ed, as the king and the others had done. 
When the EngUsh saw Sir Thomas throw 
up his truncheon, they set up a loud shout, 
to the very great astonishment of the 
French. The English, seeing the enemy 
not inclined to advance, marched towards 
them in handsome array, and with repeat- 
ed huzzas, occasionally stopping to recov- 
er their hreath. The archers, who were 
hidden in the field, re-echoed these shout- 
ings, at the same time discharging their 
bows, while the English army kept ad- 
vancing upon the French. 

" Their archers, amounting to at least 
thirteen thousand, let off a shower of ar- 
rows with all their might, and as high as^ 
possible, so as not to lose their effect: 
they were, for the most part, without any 
armour, and in jackets, with their hose 
loose, and hatchets or swords hanging to 
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their girdles ; some indeed were bare-foot- 
ed and without hats. 

When the French observed the EngUsh 
thus advance, they drew up each under his 
banner, with his hehnet on his head : they 
were at the same time admonished by the 
constable, and others of the princes, to 
confess their sins with sincere contrition, 
and to fight boldly against the enemy. 
The English loudly soimded their trum* 
pets as they approached, and the French 
stooped to prevent the arrows hitting them 
on the vizors of their helmets ; thus the 
distance was now but small between the 
two armies, although the French had retir- 
ed some paces. Before, however, the gen- 
eral attack commenced, numbers of the 
French were slain and severely wounded 
by the English bowmen. At length the 
English gained on them so much, and 
were so close, that excepting the front line. 
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and such as had shortened their lances, 
the enemy could not raise their hands 
against them. The division under Sir Clug- 
net de Brabant, of eight hundred men-at- 
arms, who were intended to break through 
the Enghsh archers, were reduced to seven 
score, who vainly attempted it. True it is, 
that Sir WiUiam de Saveuses, who had 
been also ordered on this service, quitted 
his troop, thinking they would follow him, 
to attack the Enghsh, but he was shot 
dead from off his horse. The others had 
their horses so severely handled by the 
archers, that, smarting from pain, they gal- 
loped on the van division, and threw it into 
the utmost confusion, breaking the line in 
many places. The horses were become 
immanageable, so that horses and riders 
were tumbling on the ground, and the 
whole army was thrown into disorder, and 
forced back on some lands that had been 
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just sown with com. Others, from fear of 
death, fled ; and this caused so imiversal a 
panic in the army that great part followed 
the example. 

" The English took instant advantage of 
the disorder in the van division, and, 
throwing down their bows, fought lustily 
with swords, hatchets, mallets, and bill- 
hooks, slaying all before them. Thus they 
came to the second battahon, that had been 
posted in the rear of the first; and the 
archers followed close King Henry and his 
men-at-arms. Duke Anthony of Brabant, 
who had just arrived in obedience to the . 
summons of the King of France, threw 
himself with a small company (for, to 
make greater haste, he had pushed for- 
ward, leaving the main body of his men 
behind) between the wreck of the van and 
the second division ; but he wa^ instantly 
killed by the English, who kept advancing 
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and slajring, without mercy, all that oppos- 
ed them, and thus destroyed the main bat- 
tahon as they had done the first. They 
were, from time to time, reheved by their 
varlets, who carried off their prisoners : for 
the English were so intent on victory, that 
they never attended to making prisoners, 
nor pursuing such as fled. The whole 
rear division being on horseback, witness- 
ing the defeat of the two others, began to 
fly, excepting some of its principal chiefs. 

" During the heaf of the combat, when 
the Enghsh had gained the upper hand 
and made several prisoners, news was 
brought to King Heniy that the French 
were attacking his rear, and had al- 
ready captured the greater part of his bag- 
gage and sumpter-horses. This was in- 
deed true, for Robinet de Boumonville, 
Kifflart de Clamasse, Ysamber d'Aginr 
court, and st)me other men*at-arms, with 
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about six hundred peasants, had fallen 
upon and taken great part of the king's 
baggage and a number of horses, while 
the guard was occupied in the battle. 
This distressed the king very much, for 
he saw that though the French army had 
been routed, they were collecting on differ- 
ent parts of the plain in large bodies, and 
he was afraid they would'renew the battle. 
He therefore caused instant proclamation 
to be made by sound of trumpet, that every 
one should put his prisoners to death, to 
prevent thein from aiding the enemy, 
should the combat be renewed. This 
caused an instantaneous and general mas- 
sacre of the French prisoners, occasi^oned 
by the disgraceful conduct of Robinet de 
Boumonville, Ysambert d'Agincourt, and 
the others, who were afterwards punished 
for it, and imprisoned a very long time by 
Duke John of Burgundy, notrtdthstanding 
6 
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they had made a present to the Count de 
Charolais of a most precious sword, orna- 
mented with diamonds, that had belonged 
to the King of England. They had taken 
this sword, with other rich jewels, from 
King Henry's baggage, and had made this 
present, that in case they should at any 
time be called to an account for what they 
had done, the Count might stand their 
friend. 

" The Count de Marie, the Count de 
Faquemberg, the Lords de Louvray and 
du CJiin, had with some difficulty retained 
about six hundred men-at-arms, with whom 
they made a gallant charge on the Eng- 
lish ; but it availed nothing, for they were 
all killed or made prisoners. There were 
other small bodies of French on different 
parts of the plain; but they were soon 
routed, slain, or taken. The conclusion 
was a complete victory on the part of the 
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King of England, who only lost about six- 
teen hundred men of all ranks : among the 
slain was the Duke of York, uncle to the 
king. 

" When the King of England found him- 
self master of the field of battle, and that 
the French, excepting such as had been kill- 
ed or taken, were flying in all directions, 
he made the circuit of the plain, attended 
by his princes ; and while his men were 
employed in stripping the dead, he called 
to him the French herald Montjoye, king- 
at-arms, and with him many other Fjench 
and English heralds, and said to them, * It 
is not we who have made this great slaugh- 
ter, but the omnipotent God, and, as we 
believe, for a punishment of the sins of the 
French.' He then asked Montjoye, to 
whom the victory belonged ; to him or to 
the King^ of France ? Montjoye replied, 
that the victory was his, and could not be 
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claimed by the Kiog of France. The 
king then asked the name of the castle he 
saw near him : he was told it was called 
Agincourt. ' Well then,' added he, * since 
all battles should bear the names of the 
fortress nearest to the spot where they 
were fought, this battle shall, from hence- 
forth, bear the ever-durable name of Agin- 
court.' 

" The English remained a considerable 
time on the field, and seeing they were de- 
livered from their enemies, and that night 
was approaching, they retreated in a body 
to Maisoncelles, where they had lodged 
the preceding night : they again fixed their 
quarters there, carrying with them many 
of their wounded. After they had quitted 
the field of battle, several of the French, 
half dead and woimded, crawled away into 
an adjoining wood, or to some villages, as 
well as they could, where many expired. 
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On the morrow, very early, King Henry 
dislodged with his army from Maisoncelles, 
and returned to the field of battle : all the 
French they found there ahve were put to 
death or made prisoners. Then, pursuing 
their road toward the sea-coast, they march- 
ed away : three parts of the army were on 
foot, sorely fatigued with their efforts in the 
late battle, and greatly distressed by famine 
and other wants. In this manner did 
the King of England return, without any 
hindrance, to Calais, rejoicing at his great 
victory, and leaving the French in the ut- 
most distress and consternation at the enor- 
mous loss they had suffered." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IMPRISONMENT OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS— KING HENRY 
AGAIN INVADES FRANCE— SIEGE OF ROUEN— MURDER OF 
THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 



The wretched state of his army prevent- 
ed Henry from taking any immediate ad- 
vantage from his victory, and he found 
that his purpose would, for the present, be 
better effected by intrigue than by fighting. 
Nearly two years passed before he return- 
ed to France, and during that period lie 
was continually tampering with the Duke 
of Burgundy, seeking, and, as in the end it 
proved, not ineffectually, to attach him to 
his interests. 

Among the prisoners taken at the battle 
of Agincourt was the Duke of Orleans, the 
son of the murdered duke, who remained 
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captive in England for five-and-twenty 
years. During this long residence in Eng- 
land he perfectly learned the language ; 
and whilst he was shut up in the tower, he 
wrote many poems, several of them in 
English ; and there is at this day, in the 
British Museum, a beautifully written ma- 
nuscript of these poems, ornamented with 
many paintings, one representing the duke 
writing in his prison in the Tower, which 
I have copied for you. He was not, how- 
ever, always confined in the Tower, being 
sometimes permitted to go where he pleas- 
ed on giving his parole, or word of honour, 
not to attempt to escape out of England ; 
but he spent a long time in close confine- 
ment, which he whiled away by amusing 
himself by writing, as I have just men- 
tioned. 

His absence did not, however, break up 
the party of the Armagnacs, who still op- 
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posed all the attempts of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to repossess himself of the govern- 
ment of France. Thus two years passed 
on, that kingdom being in a more wretched 
condition than ever. During this period 
Louis, the Dauphin we have hitherto spok- 
en of, died, and his next brother, the Duke 
of Touraine, who then became heir to the 
crown, dying soon after, Charles, then a 
youth of sixteen years old, the fourth son 
of the king, assumed the title of Dauphin, 
and eventually ascended the throne. 

In the summer of 1417, Henry again in- 
vaded Normandy at the head of twenty- 
five thousand men, and subdued many 
places, among others the important town 
of Cherbourg ; and Caen, which he took 
by storm; and during the whole of that 
and the succeeding year, he continued 
steadily increasing his advantages. Mean- 
time the queen, who had received a great 
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affront from the Armagnacs, had joined 
heartily with the Duke of Burgundy, and 
showed herself wiUing to sacrifice every- 
thing, husband, son, and country, for the 
gratification of her revenge. A certain 
knight, called Bois- Bourdon, who was a 
great favourite with the queen, had given 
oflFence to the king, and was seized and 
executed by the advice of Armagnac, who 
had also taken possession of the treasures 
which the queen had amassed for her own 
purposes, and had applied them to the pub- 
lic service ; and, to crown all, had caused 
her to be banished to the city of Tours, 
for fear of her interfering in the affairs of 
state should she remain in Paris. These 
were deep injuries, which were not the less 
felt because they were deserved, for the 
queen was a very unworthy woman, and 
had acted in many ways in an infamous 
manner towards her imhappy husband. 
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Whep she joined Burgundy, she lent 
her whole influence, which was not incon- 
siderable, to the support of his cause ; and 
from that time he began again to regain 
that authority in the kingdom which he 
had lost. In 1418, by the contrivance of 
one of his captains, called Lisle- Adam, he 
gained possession of Paris, and his arrival 
there was as usual signalized by the most 
atrocious enormities. The Dauphin, who 
was in the city at the time, escaped by the 
aid of the Provost, Tanneguy Chatel, who 
quickly followed him;, but the populace 
rising, broke open the prisons, where those 
of the Armagnac party, who had been 
taken when the city was won, were con- 
fined, and, dragging them forth, massacred 
them without mercy, to the amount of six- 
teen hundred, or thereabouts. Among the 
slain were the Count d' Armagnac, consta- 
ble of the kingdom, the chancellor, four 
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bishops, one abbot, and many men of higb 
degree. " Many," says Monstrelet, " were 
shocked and astonished at such cruel con- 
duct ; but they dared not say anjrthing, ex- 
cept * Well done, my boys ! ' The bodies 
of the constable, the chancellor, and of 
Raymonnet de la Guerie, were stripped 
naked, tied together with a cord, and drag- 
ged for three days, by the blackguards of 
Paris, through the streets. The body of 
the constable had the breadth of two fin- 
gers of his skin cut off crosswise, like to a 
bend in heraldry, by way of derision ; and 
they were thus pubUcly exposed, quite 
naked, to %the sight of all ; on the fourth 
day, they were dragged out of Paris on a 
hurdle, and buried, with the others, in a 
ditch called Louviere. Notwithstanding 
the great lords after this took much pains 
to pacify the populace, and remonstrated 
with them that they ought to allow the 
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king's justice to take its regxQar course 
against offenders, they would not desist ; 
but went in great crowds to the houses of 
such as had favoured the Armagnacs, or of 
those whom they dishked, and killed them, 
without mercy, carrying away all they 
could find. In these times it was enough 
if one man hated another at Paris, of what- 
ever rank he might be, Burgundian or not, 
to say, * There goes an Armagnac,' and he 
was instantly put to death, without further 
inquiry being made." 

The Dauphin, who now found all the 
northern part of France occupied by his 
enemies, sought refiige in Anjou, where 
for a long period he seemed to despair of 
again making head against them, and gave 
himself up to alife of indolence and pleasure. 
^ ^Jn the month of June, 1416, King Henry, 
who had received a large addition to his 
army from England, and was well provided 
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with artillery and all warlike stores, laid 
siege to the town of Rouen, which was 
well defended against him, and held out 
for many months. By October the inhabit- 
ants were reduced to a horrible conditioa 
"They were forced to live on horses, dogs, 
cats, mice, and rats, and other things unfit 
for human creatures. They had, never- 
theless, driven full twelve thousand poor 
people, men, women, and children, out of 
the place, the greater part of whom had per- 
ished vn-etchedly iq the ditches of the town. 
Frequently new-bom children were dravm 
up in baskets from mothers, who had been 
brought to bed in these ditches, to be bap- 
tized, and they were afterwards returned 
to their mothers ; many, however, had per- 
ished without christening — aU which things 
were grievous and pitiful to behold. It is 
impossible to recount the miseries of the 
common people from famine ; it was after- 
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wards known that upwards of fifty thou- 
sand had perished of hunger. Some, when 
they saw meat carried through the street, 
in despair, ran to seize it, and so doing, 
allowed themselves to be severely beaten, 
and even wounded, rather than abandon it. 
During the space of three months no pro- 
visions were seen in the markets, but every- 
thing was sold secretly ; and what before the 
siege was worth one farthing was sold for 
twenty, thirty, or even forty." It was not, 
however, until the 16th of January, and after 
every effort had been made to obtain assist- 
ance, but in vain, that the town surrendered. 
The fall of this important place led to a 
very general submission to the English 
throughout Normandy; and soon after a 
treaty of peace and alliance was begmi 
between Henry and the King of France, 
or rather his Queen and Burgundy, for the 
name of the king was used as a mere form, 
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for he had long had no will of his own. 
This treaty was advancing, when it was 
interrupted by a coolness oh the part of Bur- 
gundy, to whom acceptable offers were at 
the same time made by the Dauphin, which 
he eagerly entertained, and thereupon, 
somewhat abruptly, broke off the confer- 
ences with Henry, who, full of anger at 
such fickle conduct, returned to his army, 
and carrying on the war with rigour, be- 
sieged and took Pontoise, which was held 
by Burgundy's captain, L'Isle-Adam, and 
afterwards attacked the remarkable castle 
of Chateau Gaillard, built on an almost 
inaccessible rock, and which only surren- 
dered after a sixteen months' siege, from 
want of water, the ropes by which they 
drew their buckets from the well being 
quite worn out. 

But before the siege of Chateau Gaillard 
was terminated, an event occurred which 
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seemed to decide the fate of France to be 
subjection to the King of England. A 
meeting was appointed between the Dnke 
of Burgundy and the Dauphin, that they 
might in a personal conference the better 
arrange what should be done by each to 
secure the safety of the kingdom according 
to the agreement that had been made be- 
tween them. The duke was at first imwill- 
ing to come, but at last consented; still, 
as neither party was much inclined to trust 
the other, it was settled that the meeting 
should not take place in a house or castle, 
but on the Bridge of Montereau-faut- 
Yonne; the Dauphin's troops being on 
one side of the river, and the duke's on 
the other; and that as a further security, 
barriers or strong wooden rails should be 
extended across the bridge, so that no one 
except the attendants that were agreed on, 
should approach the two princes. But, 
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notwithstanding all these precautions, the 
Dauphin's attendants, the chief of whom 
was the same Tannegny Chatel who had 
assisted him to escape from Paris, had laid 
a plan to assassinate the duke: and, as 
soon as he was safe within the barriers, 
ihey fell upon him and murdered him before 
his attendants could even draw their swords 
in his defence. 

The Dauphin immediately retired, and 
as the troops he had with him greatly out- 
numbered those the duke had brought, he 
was quite safe from any attempt on their 
part. It is not certain whether he knew 
beforehand of the intention of Tanneguy 
and his companions to murder the duke ; 
it was then believed, and has since gene- 
rally been considered, that he was not 
aware of it ; but as immediately "after he 
justified the action, and countenanced a 
false tale got up by the actual murderers, 
7 
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that the duke had laid his hand on his 
sword in a threatening manner whilst 
speaking to him, it is very certain that he 
did not disapprove it, at least after it was 
done. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TREATT OF TROYES- MARRIAGE OF KINO HENRT- BIRTH 
OF HIS SON— DEATH OF KING HENRY. 



Philip, the son of the murdered duke, 
was naturally excessively enraged, and 
vowed to be revenged on the Dauphin, 
whom he regarded as the chief criminaL 
The readiest way to his object — the most 
complete vengeance he could take — was 
to deprive of a kingdom him who had 
deprived his father of life. The queen, 
who hated her son for having joined so 
heartily with those who had insulted and 
ill-treated her, (though deservedly) was 
quite ready to fall into Duke Philip's plans ; 
and between them the most extraordinary 
scheme for deUvering up a great kingdom to 
a foreign rule, that ever has been heard of, 
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was devised. A league was made between 
Duke Philip and Henry at Arras, whicli 
was immediately followed up by a treaty 
which was concluded at Troyes, where a 
meeting between all the parties was held 
in March, 1421 : by which it was agreed 
that King Henry should marry the Princess 
Katharine ; that King Charles, during his 
;hfetime, should enjoy the title and dignity 
of King of France ; that Henry should be 
declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy, and be entrusted with the pre- 
sent administration of the government ; that 
France and England should for ever be 
united under one king, but should stiR 
retain their several usages, customs, and 
privileges ; that all princes, peers, vassals, 
and communities of France should swear 
that they would both adhere to the future 
succession of Henry, and pay him presemt 
obedience as regent; that Henry should 
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unite his arms to those of King Charles 
and the Duke of Burgundy, in order to 
subdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin; and that these three 
princes should make no peace or truce 
with him but by common consent or agree- 
ment. 

The marriage was concluded at Troyes, 
in the month of May, and inamediately 
after Henry repaired with King Charles 
to Paris, and took possession of that city, 
which for many years after remained in 
the hands of the EngUsh; and when he 
found himself firmly established in the 
rights conferred on him by the treaty of 
Troyes, he turned his arms against the 
adherents of the dauphin, who had, as soon 
as he heard of the treaty, assumed to him- 
self the title and authority of regent. Sens, 
Montereau, and other places, soon submit- 
ted to King Henry ; and then leaving the 
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Duke of Exeter, his uncle, as governor of 
Paris, he carried his young wife over with 
him to England, and after remaining there 
a short time to collect suppUes of men and 
money, he left her and returned to push on 
the war against the dauphin, which had 
not gone on well in his absence. Town 
after town fell before Henry ; the dauphin 
was driven beyond the Loire ; his troops 
almost totally abandoned the northern 
provinces, and he was even pursued into 
the south by the united arms of the English 
and Burgundians, and threatened with total 
destruction. 

In the midst of Henry's triiimphant suc- 
cesses a son was born to him, whose birth 
was celebrated by great rejoicing in both 
countries. On the 21st of May, 1422, 
Queen Katharine arrived at Harfleur in 
grand state, attended by ladies without 
number, and escorted by a large fleet, fiH- 
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ed with men-atrarms and archers, under 
the command of the Duke of Bedford, 
brother to the king. She, traveUing in 
royal state, set forward towards Paris;- 
King Henry and his princes went to meet 
her ; and she was received by them " as if 
she had been an angel from heaven/' She 
was conducted to Paris, where she and 
King Henry were lodged in the Louvre, 
and the King and Queen of France in the 
palace of St. Pol. 

" On Whitsunday," says Monstrelet, "the 
King and Queen of England held a grand 
* court, which was attended by all the Eng* 
lish at Paris ; and the Parisians went to 
the castle of the Louvre to see the king 
and queen at table, crowned with their 
most precious diadems. But King Charles 
was now seated in his hotel of St. Pol, at 
table with his queen, deserted by the gran- 
dees and others of his subjects, as if he 
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had been quite forgotten. The govern- 
ment and power of the kingdom were now 
transferred from his hands into those of 
his son-in-law, King Henry ; and he had 
so httle shar0 that he was managed as the 
King of England pleased, and no attention 
was paid him, which caused much sorrow 
in the hearts of all loyal Frenchmen." 

But all King Henry's glories were draw- 
ing to an end. He was attacked by a 
painful disease, and expired at the castle 
of Vincennes on the last day of August, 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
A magnificent funeral was all the state 
now left to the conqueror — and the vain 
pageantry of the car bearing the poor mor- 
tal remains of the great king, with a lea- 
thern image painted to represent hfe, with 
a rich crown of gold on the head, and a 
sceptre ani golden ball in the hands laid 
above the coffin— -the canopy of silk borne 
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over it — the attendance of priests, knights, 
nobles, and weeping relatives, as they 
escorted the mournful procession, until the 
coflSn was laid to rest in the Abbey-church 
of Westminster, served but to remind all 
who beheld it, that he who had conquered 
at Agincourt, and had made the crown of 
France his own, was passed away, and 
had left his inheritance and his conquests 
to the weak hands of an infant of sixteen 
months old. Kings and conquerors are 
but mortal, like their subjects or their 
slaves : — 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DEATH OF KING CHARLES-WAR AGAINST THE DAUPHIN, OR 
CHARLES VU., CARRIED ON BY THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 
REGENT FOR HENRY VI.— SIEGE OF ORLEANS. 

Within two months after King Henry's 
death, King Charles died. Henry VI. was 
proclaimed King of France and England, 
and Charles the Dauphin, who was then 
in the city of Poictiers, was crowned in 
that city, and was called King of France 
by all his adherents. There were many 
towns and fortresses in the north of France 
which were held for him, for the old party 
distinctions of Burgundians and Armagnacs 
were beginning to be forgotten, and there 
were few of the French who were in their 
hearts sincerely attached to the Enghsji; 
for, however they might quarrel among 
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themselves, they hked not the idea of be- 
ing ruled by a foreign king. But the Duke 
of Bedford, who governed France for his 
young nephew, Henry, was both bold and 
skilful; and although Charles and his 
friends made a brave resistance, and were 
sometimes successful, yet town after town, 
castle after castle was taken from them, 
and step by step they were driven "from 
the north, and Charles himself was reduc- 
ed to such necessity that he often wanted 
money for hLs personal subsistence, and 
although all the parade of a court was ban- 
ished, could with diflSculty keep a table 
supplied with the plainest necessaries for 
himself and a few followers. 

The possession o£ the city of Orleans 
was of great importance to King Charles, 
for as it lay immediately between those 
provinces which had submitted to the Eng- 
lish, and those which stiU acknowledged 
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his authority, it served as a gathering point 
for his adherents, and a stronghold from 
whence they could with advantage sally 
out and annoy their enemies. Unless this 
place were subdued, the English could not 
with safety pursue King Charles into the 
southern part of the kingdom, and the suc- 
cess of his cause seemed now wholly de- 
pendent upon its possession. If it were 
lost, no resource was left him but a retreat 
into the south-eastern provinces of France, 
and it seemed very doubtful if he could 
have long continued any effectual opposi- 
tion to the English when driven into that 
part of the country. Thus all the hopes of 
Charles seemed dependent on the fate of 
Orleans. He entrusted its defence to the 
Lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced 
officer : the best troops he could command, 
led by many of his most faithful officers, 
were sent there ; the inhabitants were all 
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true to him, and the sad experience of war 
which had so long been forced upon alT 
Frenchmen, was such as to make every 
citizen in some sort a soldier. All was 
prepared by King Charles for that great 
struggle on which he, and all who felt any 
interest in his failure or success, looked as 
decisive of his fortune. 

At length, in the month of October 1428, 
the Earl of Salisbury with ten thousand 
men appeared before Orleans. He was 
killed on the third day by a shot from the 
walls, but his loss was supphed by the 
Earl of Suffolk, who arrived with a large 
additional force of Enghsh and Burgun- 
dians. Both sides had cannon, but these 
instruments of death were then so ill con- 
structed, that their effect, especially in the 
battering in of stone walls, was trifling 
compared to that produced by those used 
at the present day. From the walls of a 
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town a pretty good aim could be taken 
with the smaller and less cumbrous pieces 
of artillery, and although these could not 
be pointed or fired very quickly, yet the 
defenders could often guess where the ene- 
my would crowd the thickest, and were 
thus able to do them frequent and great 
damage. The Earl of Sahsbury was kill- 
ed from appearing at a loop-hole in a 
tower, often used as a spying-place by the 
assailants, which had been marked by the 
cannoneers on the walls the d^-y before. 

The English, therefore, depended more 
upon subduing the defenders by starvation 
than by fighting. They brought men 
enough to keep so close a watch that 
scarcely any provisions could be brought 
into the town, and before long the sur- 
rounding country was so wasted by the 
foragers of both parties, the besiegers and 
those of King Charles's party without the 
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town, that provisions began to.be scarce 
among the English.' 

Early in February, when the siege had 
lasted nearly five months, a strong party of 
English, two thousand five hundred in 
number, had been despatched to procure 
supphes, but on their return they were at- 
tacked by four thousand French of King 
Charles's party, led on by the Counts of 
Clermont and Dunois, brave warriors both ; 
but the latter, a knight who was really 
worthy of that honourable title, wise in 
council, fearless in battle, and courteous 
in society. His father was that Duke of 
Orleans who was murdered by the Duke 
of Burgundy. He was now very young, 
but he afterwards gained an honourable re- 
putation, which renders his memory re- 
spected even in our day. He had hoped, 
by cutting oflF this supply from the English, 
to force them to give up the siege, but he 
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was disappointed. The English posted 
themselves behind their wagons, whence 
the French strove to drive them by the fire 
of some cannon they had with them ; bnt a 
part of their army, being too eager to rush 
to fight hand to hand, moved too hastily for- 
ward ; the English took advantage of the 
disorder, drove the French off the field, 
wounded the Count of Dunois, and killed 
five hundred of his soldiers. This battle 
was called the Battle of Herrings, for the 
provisions the Enghsh were bringing chief- 
ly consisted of herrings, which had been 
provided for their maintenance during 
Lent, a time when those who profess the 
Roman CathoUc religion are forbidden by 
the rules of that church to eat meat. 

King Charles's party were already dis- 
spirited, but the defeat of Clermont and Du- 
nois, who had led on almost the last man 
that could be got together on that side, 
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plunged them nearly into despair. The 
king, who saw no means of oflfering further 
resistance to the enemy, at least in that 
part of France, sought forgetfulness in the 
indulgence of all the pleasures that he could 
yet command. Those nobles who were still 
faithful to him gathered around him in his 
castle of Chinon, waiting the result of the 
siege of Orleans; but the hearts, of all 
were sad even in the midst of apparent 
pleasure ; it was determined among them 
that if Orleans fell, (and they saw no hope 
of preventing the loss of that* city,) King 
Charles and his followers should retire 
into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and there, 
where the inhabitants were still faithful to 
him, should strive to make head against 
the English. 

It was a fearful time to all King Charles's 
friends ; and although in that castle of Chi- 
non many sights, very gay to mere lookers 
8 
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on, appeared — and fine entertainments, 
graceful dances, and delightful music, 
were not wanting ; yet the joyousness of 
heart which can render the rudest hut 
cheerful, and without w^hich the grandest 
shows of earth are gloomy, was absent. 
Uneasy, miserable, tiying to deceive each 
other by a mere show of pleasure, the in- 
habitants of Chinon hved on from day to 
to day, each hour' expecting to hear that 
their last hope had failed them : that Or- 
leans was taken — a strong English army 
advancing on them ; that they must betake 
themselves to the south, where they ex- 
pected httle better than that the people 
would refuse to rise in arms against the 
English ; and that their last refuge must 
be a flight by sea to some more hospitable 
kingdom, where they might perchance ob- 
tain food and a tranquil home. This was 
a sad prospect, which they tried to shut 
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out by pleasures they could not enjoy — 
gaieties they could not feel. 

Such was the state of Charles and his 
companions at Chiaon, when one day, to- 
wards the end of February, 1429, he was 
informed of an extraordinary visitor, who 
was desirous of seeing him, but had stop-* 
ped at the village of Fierbois, close by, to 
wait his permission for appearing before 
him. Inquiring further, he heard a tale of 
wonder ; but so strange did it appear, that 
he and all to whom it was related could 
scarcely credit its truth, and felt fearful of 
giving too joyful and ready a belief to such 
good news. 
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CHAPTER X. 



JOAN OF ARC. 



In the little village of Domremy, in a 
valley on the Meuse, on the borders of 
Lorraine, between the towns of Neufcha- 
teau and Vanconleur, hved an honest shep- 
herd, named Jacques d'Arc. He had seve 
ral children, and it is to one of these, his 
daughter Jeanne d'Arc, or, as she is most 
commonly called in English, Joan of Arc, 
that our tale must now turn. 

Joan of Arc was bom in the year 1410. 
Some accounts indeed say that she was 
bom seven years earher, but I beheve this 
date is the correct one. She was bred up 
to a hard country life, and accustomed to 
much out-of-doors work ; some say she 
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acted as a servant in a little road-side inn, 
and others that she worked only for her 
father ; but however this might be, she 
grew up strong and active, and all agree 
that she was remarkable for her skill in 
the management of horses, being frequent- 
ly in the custom of mounting them without 
a saddle and riding them to water. 

From her earhest years Joan was a 
very singular girl. She took no pleasure 
in the games and sports of other children. 
Her great delight was to wander in soh- 
tary places, and she was particularly fond 
of finding her way into the church, or sit- 
ting on the steps at its entrance, and there 
thinking upon the goodness and power of 
God, and the Virgin Mary, and the saints 
— for you know that those who profess the 
Roman Cathohc rehgion think it right to 
pray to the Virgin and the saints, that is, 
the souls of such persons as have lived so 
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pious a life on earth that the pope, who is 
the chief of the Roman CathoUc church, 
has declared there can be no doubt that they 
are now in heaven. They beheve that the 
Virgin and the saints will listen to their 
prayers, and intercede for them with God 
to pardon their sins ; and they make offer- 
ings before the images of the saints, some- 
times of ornaments to adorn their tombs or 
statues, sometimes of money for priests to 
perform religious services there ; all which 
is beUeved to be very pleasing to the 
saints. 

About half a league from Domremy was 
a forest, which the simple country people 
imagined was haunted by fairies : and near 
this wood, not far from a pure and limpid 
spring, and on the high road from Dom- 
remy to Neufchateau, stood an ancient, and 
majestic beech, which went by the namfe-of 
the Fairy tree. It was said that the fai- 
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lies had been seen assembled in that place, 
singing and dancing round the tree. Few 
people, and those only the most ignorant, 
now believe that fairies ever existed ; but 
in the time of Joan of Arc the case was 
very different. Scarcely any one disbe- 
lieved their existence, and everywhere 
numbers might be found who were ready 
to assert positively that they had seen 
them. The mists of a warm summer's 
evening, viewed at a distance in the twi- 
light, assume strange shapes to the eye, 
and the poor frightened peasants seeing 
"^uch appearances, and not daring to ap- 
proach close, were ready enough to declare 
they had seen the fairies. What the fairies 
were none ever pretended to understand, 
but they were beheved to have great pow- 
er, and if pleased, to be often wiUing to 
help human beings in difficulties or dis- 
tress ; but if offended, to be very revenge- 
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fill, and do them all sorts of injuries. They 
were more feared than loved, but were al- 
ways held in great respect. 

The people of' Domremy and the neigh- 
bouring villages were accustomed, if they 
had been ill, to visit the fairy tree as soon 
as they were able to move out, and per- 
sons who were attacked by fever were car- 
ried there to drink of the watet of the 
stream, which was said to be a certain cure. 
The Lord of Domremy, with all his attend- 
ants, and the young lads and lasses and chil- 
dren of the village, went in procession in the 
month of May to the fairy tree, and adorn- 
ed it with garlands and crowns of flowers. 
It is very probable that the water of the 
stream was really useful to the sick ; we 
know that is the case with many springs, 
such as those at Bath and at Cheltenham ; 
but the ignorant people, seeing that it look- 
ed only hke other water, could not believe 
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that there was any virtue in it alone, but 
attributed all to the power of the fairies, 
and to preserve their favour they did all 
they could to express their respect for 
them. 

Joan was very fond of visiting the fairy 
tree, but although she no doubt believed all 
the stories told about it, yet I do not find 
that she ever tried to watch for the fairies ; 
but she was fond of sohtude, and under the 
green shade of the beech-tree she sought 
for flowers to decorate the image of the Vir- 
gin, and at its foot she would sit down and 
sing hymns to her praise ; and this, and 
attending at the church formed her chief 
pleasures. She did not neglect her du- 
ties, but when they were over she return- 
ed to her prayers and her hymns instead 
of the society and the amusements of her 
companions. 

At length when she was about thirteen 
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years old she began to fancy she beheld 
visions. One evening she was standing 
in her father's garden, when she fancied 
she beheld the Archangel Michael, ac- 
companied by a great many angels ; she 
thought he spoke to her and she answered, 
and after conversing for some time, he and 
his attendants vanished away. After this 
such visions frequently returned. Some- 
times she thought the Archangel Gabriel 
appeared, but more often St. Catharine and 
St. Margaret, two saints whose images she 
had been most accustomed to adorn ; they, 
she believed, directed her in all her ac- 
tions, and often spoke to her beneath the 
fairy tree. 

It is remarkable that to the end of her 
life she believed all these visions to have 
been real, nor did she ever vary in her ac- 
count of them. Many things which she 
afterwards said and did were so extraordi- 
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nary, that it is not surprising to •find that 
the only doubt then entertained by any 
was that they were the delusions of the 
evil one instead of the revelations of Hea- 
ven. Nobody at the present day, who is 
at all well-informed, — and such are the ad- 
vantages now given not only to the rich 
but to the poor, that very few. indeed can 
be quite so ignorant as almost all were in 
the days of Joan of Arc, — few, very few 
now can beheve that Joan really saw and 
heard what she fully beheved she did. 
We know that if it had pleased God both 
angels and saints might have appeared to 
her, and therefore it is possible they did. 
Her conduct throughout her life proved 
that she had no intention to deceive, and 
, therefore we may be certain that she said 
nothing she herself did not beheve. But 
the records of history show so plainly that 
from the final disappearance of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ from the earth, miracles (that 
is to say, variations from the regular order 
in which the earth and its component parts, 
animals and their instincts, and human be- 
ings and their souls, are regulated,) have 
entirely ceased. Many things, apparently 
miraculous, have appeared since that time, 
but nothing of the kind has ever been prov- 
ed so clearly as to satisfy a reasonable 
creature. No miracle that 'we read of in 
either the Old or New Testament was ever 
worked without a suflScient cause. All 
tended to one great end ; to inform all the 
inhabitants of earth of the true nature of 
Ood and their own existence ; of the im- 
mortality of their souls, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments. This was 
accomplished when Christ appeared, lived 
as a man among men, taught, suffered, and 
re-appeared after death. That last miracle 
rendered all others unnecessary, at least 
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for the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which all that we are certainly assured of 
were performed ; and therefore, although 
many stories have been, and some are still 
told of supernatural appearances, especially 
of ghosts, we ought to distrust all, for it is 
unreasonable to beheve that such would 
be permitted xmless for some great pur- 
pose. 

I have heard numbers of stories of ap- 
pearances which were accounted superna- 
tural ; of visions, of fairies, of ghosts, and 
of other extraordinary events, many of 
them proved as well as a firm behef in 
what the narrators thought they saw can be 
considered as a proof; but in no one case 
have I, upon an inquiry into the particular 
circumstances of the apparition and condi- 
tion of the sight-seer, found any reason for 
the most ready behever to put faith in the 
tale. Of all stories of this kind that I have 
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merely read of, none is so extraordinary, 
or so nearly carrying conviction with it, as 
what I shall presently tell you of Joan of 
Arc. But I cannot believe that saints and 
angels appeared to instruct a young girl 
how to herd sheep or take horses to water; 
and this was all that, according to her own 
account, they did at first. Many fancies 
are apt to arise in the heads of those who 
live very solitary Uves; in our sleep 
strange dreams often visit us ; but al- 
though it is not always easy to find out 
whence they arise, for in our sleep we re- 
member many things we forget when 
awake, we can generally trace our dreams 
to something that has happened before. It 
is also certain that in some pecuhar state 
of the mind and body, persons really 
dream when their eyes are open and they 
are apparently awake. 

The whole country of France was, at 
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the time I have been speaking of, divided 
into parties. The Armagnacs and the Bur- 
gundians, the Enghsh, and the adherents 
of the Dauphin, had partizans everjrwhere. 
One village was filled with one party, an- 
other with its opponents. Thus Domremy 
had declared for the Armagnacs, and the 
neighbouring village of Marcy for the Bur- 
gundians. A petty war was carried on be- 
tween them, and the inhabitants hated each 
other bitterly. In all Doinremy there was 
but one Burgundian ; and even the young 
girl Joan had been heard to say, " that if it 
pleased God, she should be very glad to 
see his head cut off." Already possessed 
with the strange fancy that the saints] and 
angels were in actual communication with 
her, and hving among people who were so 
deeply interested in the success of King 
Charles VII., it does not appear so very 
strange that when the siege of Orleans ap- 
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peared to threaten the ruin of that king and 
all his partizans, Joan should imagine that 
she heard a voice ordering her to go to the 
king, and telling her that she was destined 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and to con- 
duct Charles to Rheims, where he should 
be crowned, as was the custom with all the 
kings of France. 

Joan had hitherto never spoken of her 
visions ; but her solitary wanderings, and 
unsocial habits, made her parents uneasy 
about her, and they were very desirous that 
she should marry, which they hoped would 
cause a change in her conduct, and make 
her more like her neighbours. Joan would 
not listen at all to any proposal of the kind, 
and positively refused a young] man whom 
her parents were anxious she should take 
as her husband. The young man was dis- 
satisfied, and was very unwilling to take a 
denial; and at last the poor girl was so 
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teazed and tormented, that she obtained 
her parents' leave to leave home on a visit 
to an uncle, Durand Laxart, who Uved near 
Vauconleurs. To him she told the story 
of her revelations, and added, that her 
" voice" — ^the term she always used when 
speaking of the supposed supernatural 
communications — ^had directed her to ap- 
ply to the Lord of Baudricourt, the gover- 
nor of Vaucouleurs, who would give her 
the means of travelling to Chiaon. Her 
uncle, who thought her out of her senses, 
tried to persuade her to return home ; but 
she persisted, and, as her uncle absolutely 
refused to go with her, she went by herself 
to Vaucouleurs, and obtained an interview 
with the governor, to whom she annoimced 
her mission. 

He was not inclined to give credit to 
such an extraordinary tale ; ^but she return- 
ing to him again and again, declaring that 
9 
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even if she went the whole distance on her 
knees, she would go to King Charles, and 
Jean de Metz, a gentleman who was pre- 
sent, offering to conduct her, Baudricourt 
consented to assist her in proceeding. Her 
first care was to send a message to her pa- 
rents to inform them of the undertaking 
she was about to attempt, and to entreat 
their forgiveness for forsaking them. Hav- 
ing received a kind answer from them, she 
made herself ready for her journey. She 
cut off her long hair and dressed herself in 
man's clothes, thinking such a garb safer 
as well as more convenient for travelUng. 
Jean de Metz, and another gentleman nam- 
ed Bertrand de Pouligny, who was inclin- 
ed to put faith in the truth of her tale, and 
had agreed to assist Metz in takiug charge 
of her, defrayed all the expenses of her 
equipment and journey. Baudricourt gave 
her only a sword ; but he obUged her con.- 
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ductors solemnly to swear that they would 
carry her in safety to the king. Her bro- 
ther Peter, and two soldiers who were 
going to Chinon, joined the party. 

The journey was long and tedious, but 
was at length safely accomplished ; and on 
arriving at the town of Fierbois, not far 
from Chinon, she sent to request admission 
to the king, announcing herself as one ex- 
pressly commissioned by Heaven to raise 
the siege of Orleans, and conduct him to 
Rheims, there to be crowned and anointed 
with the holy oil kept there, and which 
was believed to have been brought from 
heaven by a dove, and was used only at 
the coronation of the French monarchs. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JOAN DECLARES HER inSSION TO KING CHARLES-GOES TO 
ORLEANS-AND FORCES THE ENGLISU TO RAISE THE SIEGE. 

On the 24th of February, 1429, Joan of 
Arc was commanded to attend King Charles 
at Chinon. It is said, that in order to make 
trial of the truth of her asserted miraculous 
inspiration, he laid aside everything by 
which he might be 'distinguished from 
others, and mingled with the courtiers 
standing around ; but she not only imme- 
diately singled him out from the crowd and 
paid him the honours due to him as king, 
but, as a further proof of her truth, told 
him in private a secret imknown to all the 
world besides himself It has been doubt- 
ed whether these circumstances are true ; 
but it is certain that she convinced King 
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Charles, and almost aU who were of his 
party, of the reahty of her mission. She 
was questioned by several bishops as to 
her visions, and was examined by an 
assembly of air the chief men of King 
Charles's party, who met at Poictiers. 
They sent messengers to Domremy, to 
make inquiries concerning her former life, 
and, after much deUberation, they all de- 
termined that she had really had commu- 
nication with messengers from heaven; 
that the king might safely trust her ; and 
that, under her guidance, his affairs were 
certain to prosper. 

The spirits of King Charles's friends be- 
gan to rise. Every honour was paid to the 
Maid, and she at once prepared to lead 
them on to victory. Servants and attend- 
ants were appointed to wait on her ; be- 
sides menials, she had a squire, two pages, 
two heralds, and an almoner. She caused 
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a standard to be made, which she either 
carried herself, or caused to be carried near 
her when she went into battle. It was of 
white, fringed with silk ; on it our Saviour 
was represented seated on a throne, hold- 
ing a globe ia his hands ; two angels ap- 
peared in adoration, one holdiog a fleur-de- 
lis, the emblem of France, which Jesus 
seemed to bless. On the border the words 
Jesus Maria were displayed, and all the 
white surface was scattered over with 
golden fleurs-de-lis. A complete suit of 
armour was made for Joan, and she now 
wanted nothing but a sword. This she 
said would be found behind the altar of St. 
Catherine, in the church of Fierbois ; and 
she particularly described it as being^mark- 
ed with five crosses on the blade — ^and she 
refused to carry any other. On sending to 
Fierbois the sword was found as she had 
said, and so ready were all now to believe 
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in Joan's supernatural power, that this was 
declared to be a miracle. But when we 
recollect that she had stopped at Fierbois, 
that Baudricourt had given her a sword, 
which it seems she did not take to Chinon, 
and that St. Catherine was one of her fa- 
vourite saints, it does not appear very ex- 
traordinary that she should have in secret 
placed her sword on the altar, in the belief 
that some extraordinary virtue would be 
imparted to it. The priests at Fierbois de- 
clared she had never been in the church ; 
but unless a very close watch were kept 
they could not tell who entered a place, 
the doors of which, as is the case with 
most Roman CathoUc churches, are sel- 
dom closed. 

As soon as all these things had been 
provided, Joan was mounted on horseback, 
and here a fresh cause of wonder was 
found in the skill she displayed in the man- 
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agement of her steed. Thej forgot slie 
had long been used to ride horses to water 
without any saddle ; but all these wonders 
served to increase the courage and confi- 
dence of the soldiers. Her first expedition 
was to Blois, where an army was collect- 
ing for the relief of Orleans. From hence 
she caused letters to be written in her 
name (for she herself could neither read 
nor write) to the conunanders of the Eng- 
lish army, ordering them, in the name of 
the Omnipotent Creator, to abandon the 
siege, and leave France. The English 
laughed, and said she was either an im- 
postor, or inspired only by the devil ; but 
they could not help feeling a secret fear 
of one of whom such wonders . were re* 
lated. 

A laige quantity of provisions had been 
gathered together at Blois for the supply 
of Orleans, and ten thousand men were 
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prepared to guard them on their passage 
there. Joan accompanied them. She ex- 
pressed a wish that the provisions should 
be carried in by the direct road on the side 
of Beansse ; but the Count of Dunois, who 
had been appointed to enter the town with 
the Maid, represented to her that it would 
be more prudent to approach by the other 
side of the river, where the English were 
weakest. She jdelded unwilhngly. The 
attempt was quite successful. The towns- 
people made an attack on the EngUsh on 
the side of Beausse, which drew off their 
attention ; the provisions were safely put 
on board boats, and carried into the city ; 
the greater part of the soldiers were sent 
back to Blois, and Joan and Dun(HS enter- 
ed Orleans and brought hope with them. 
In a few days a fresh supply of provisions 
was sent from Blois, and this time Dunois 
offered no objection to their beiog Brought 
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in from the side of Beausse. The Enghsh 
had been so surprised, so stupified, in fact, 
by what they had abeady seen and heard, 
^that they offered no resistance. The 
French, on the other hand, were cheered 
and enlivened. They felt no doubt but that 
Joan's mission was indeed from heaven : 
and though the English called her a vritch, 
and said she conversed not with angels, but 
with devils, they felt afraid of her. 

Joan now insisted that the soldiers in 
the town should no longer remain only on 
the defensive, but should sally out and attack 
iheir enemies. Their object was to destroy a 
number of forts or strong towers which the 
Enghsh had erected on the other side of 
the river, thus preventing the inhabitants 
from a free communication with the coun- 
try on that side. ' These attacks lasted 
several days, but w^ere in the end complete- 
ly successftd. On one occasion the Maid 
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was wounded in the neck with an arrow : 
she was nearly fainting, and was lifted 
from her horse and laid under some trees. 
Dunois and many of the French captains 
hastened to assist her ; but at first she gave 
w^ay to all her womanly weakness, and 
shed tears from pain ; but soon simimon- 
ing up all her energy, she had the wound 
dressed, called for her horse, retired for a 
short time to a vineyard close by, where 
she prayed earnestly, and then mounting, 
led the troops on once more. Who could 
doubt their success when thus command- 
ed ? As the French gained courage the 
Enghsh lost it, and, at length, on the 8th 
of May, the Earl of Suffolk found himself 
obliged to withdraw his troops, and raise 
the siege of Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SIEGE OF JERGEAU— KING CHARLES IS CROWNED IN RHEIMS 
-JOAN IS WOUNDED BEFORE THE WALLS OF PARIS- SHE 
AND HER FAMILY ARI:: RAISED TO THE RANK OF NOBILITT 
—SHE IS TAKEN PRISONER BEFORE COMPEIGNE. 

When the Earl of SuflTolk left Orleans, 
he retired to the town of Jergeau, whither 
the French, led on hy Joan, who was now 
generally known by the title of the Maid 
of Orleans, closely followed him. Her pre- 
sence animated the French soldiers to the 
greatest deeds of daring, and they were. all 
ready to do her slightest bidding. They 
obeyed her as an officer, and reverenced 
her as the messenger of God; they also 
respected her as a modest woman, although 
by the assimiption of a man's costmne, she 
was accused by her enemies of a total dis- 
regard of all the proprieties of her sex. 
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She excused herself, and with great jus* 
tice, for putting on the clothing of a man, 
by the impossibiUty of being of equal ser- 
vice in the battle in any other dress : but 
even when, from a high sense of duly, 
plunging into scenes of strife and blood- 
shed, she was never observed to strike 
otherwise than in self-defence. She used 
all her authority to drive women of bad 
character out of the camp, but sought all 
her society among the virtuous of her own 
sex, and was always fond of the company 
of young people. She had it in her power 
to command all the indulgences of luxury, 
but she preferred the plainest diet, and 
would go without a meal rather than touch 
anything that had been obtained by vio- 
lence. She never took any merit to her- 
self for her victories, accounting all that 
she did as the act of God. Often in the 
night she rose up to pray, and far from 
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accounting herself as above sin, because 
she believed herself inspired, she never 
went to confession without shedding tears 
over her human infirmities. 

When we consider how ready we are to 
give way to temptation, we none of us can 
refuse our admiration of this poor peasant 
girl, who so steadily pursued what she con- 
ceived to be her duty, without suffering 
ambition or vanity to move her from her 
purpose. Her services were so important 
that she might have commanded whatever 
it was in the king's power to grant. All 
she sought was liberty to fulfil her mis- 
sion. She was a handsome woman, but 
she tried to conceal, not to display her 
beauties. She was tried in every way, 
but was still firm, determined, and yet 
modest and unpresuming. But to return 
to her story : — 
^ At Jergeau she exhibited not only that 
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courage she had before displayed, but 
much natural luiUtary skill. She directed 
the aim of the artillery, which was so 
placed as to produce a great effect. She 
led on the troops to the assault, encourag- 
ing them and their leaders,- and though 
struck down by a stone from the walls, she 
speedily regained her horse, exclaiming, 
** Friends 1 friends ! be of good courage ; 
God has given the English into our hands ! " 
The town was won, and Suffolk taken pri- 
soner. Encouraged by this success. King 
Charles himself set forward and followed 
in the triumphant footsteps of the Maid, 
who was now pressing right onwards to- 
wards Rheims. An attack was made on 
the town of Troyes, but the assailants be- 
ing driven back, King Charles wished to 
leave it and pass on. Joan would not hear 
of this, and putting herself at the head 
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of the txoops, led them on again, and took 
the place by storm. 

Charles remained some days at Troyes, 
and whilst there, deputies arrived from 
Chalons, who brought him the keys of 
their town, with promises of their perfect 
obedience. The king upon this went to 
Chalons, where he was received with great 
joy; and here the keys of the city of 
Rheims were presented to him, with pro- 
mises from the inhabitants, who had driven 
out the captains set over them by the Eng- 
lish, to admit him as their king. He im- 
mediately set forward for Rheims, being 
^ceived by the archbishop and the people 
with great ceremony and public rejoicings. 

On Sunday the 17th day of July, 1429, 
Charles the Seventh was crowned king of 
France in the cathedral of Rheims, and 
anointed with the holy oil contained in the 
sacred Ampullay a golden vessel, which 
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was said to have been brought from hea- 
ven by a white dove, in the year 600, to 
good Saint Remy of Rheims, to anoint and. 
consecrate king Clovis of France, the first 
Christian king. This ampulla had ever 
since been carefully preserved at Rheims, 
and all the kings of France had been 
anointed with this oil, by which they consi- 
dered that their authority as rulers of the 
people was confirmed by the divine power, 
and that without this ceremony their right 
to govern the nation was not fully esta- 
blished. It was this notion, which was 
general with all French subjects, that made 
it so important that Charles should be 
crowned at Rheims, and gave such great 
value to the services of Joan, who had put 
this in his power. 

The ceremony was performed in the most 
magnificent manner which could be con- 
trived with so Uttle time for preparation, 
10 
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and whilst it went forward Joan stood at a 
little distance from the king and the high 
altar, with her standard in her hand : — 

Her helm was raised, 
And the fair face repeal' d, that upward gazed, 
Intensely worshipping — a still, clear face. 
Youthful, but brightly solemn ! — Woman's cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 
Yet glorified with inspiration's trace 
On its pure paleness ; while enthroned above. 
The pictured virgin with her smile of love 
Seem'd bending o'er her votaress.* 

When all the rites were over, Joan, who 
now considered her mission at an end, 
since she had accomplished all that her 
" voice " had directed her to attempt, and 
had performed all that she had promised, 
desired leave to retmn Tiome. Her father, 
her uncle, and her brothers had come to 
Rheims to see her ; and the embraces of 

* Mrs.HeinaiuL 
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her family, after so long an absence, made 
her anxiously desire to return to the hum- 
ble state she had quitted. " Should it 
please God," said she to the Archbishop of 
Rheims, " I would now depart, and aban- 
doning arms, return to serve my father and 
mother, and tend their flocks with my bro- 
thers and sisters." But her presence had 
so powerful an effect in animating the 
courage of the soldiers, that the king and 
his advisers pressed her so strongly to re- 
main, that she yielded to their entreaties. 
But from this time she no longer consider- 
ed herself as the leader, and ceased to 
offer her opinion in opposition to that of 
others. 

From Rheims tjie king went on in a 
inarch of triumph. The first place he at- 
tacked was Chateau Thierry, whither the 
English captains had retired from Rheims, 
This place was soon surrendered, and 
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Charles went forward, receiving the sub- 
mission of all the towns on his road, until 
on the 26th of August he arrived at St 
Dems, which he found almost abandoned, 
for all the richer inhabitants had gone to 
Paris. Here an accident happened to the 
Maid, which was thought by many, and 
even by Joan herself, as portending some 
misfortune. The famous sword she had 
received from the church of Fierbois, and 
which had so often served her well in the 
battle, broke short in her hand, as with the 
flat part of it she was driving away a wo- 
man of bad character who had ventured 
iato the town, notwithstanding the orders 
that from the first the Maid had always in- 
sisted on having obeye(J, that none of those 
wretches who generally follow the course 
of armies, plundering the dead and too 
often the helpless wounded, should be suf- 
fered to appear in the camp. 
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Although this accident had somewhat 
damped her spirits, Joan never ceased urg- 
ing the king to make an immediate attack 
on Paris, and on the 7th of September this 
was done with great fury ; the assault was 
kept up for several hours. The defei^ders, 
however, had the better, and King Charles's 
captains w§re at length obliged to retreat 
to their old quarters, carrying with them 
the dead and wounded. The Maid, who 
had been among the foremosj;, received a 
very serious hurt in the heat of the battle. 
She managed to get free from the crowd 
of combatants, and lay down behind a hil- 
lock, w^here she was suffered to remain, 
without aid^ or notice, until the evening, 
when a search beiijg made for her, she was 
discovered. She was so much vexed and 
distressed at being thus carelessly aban- 
doned, that she at first refused all assist- 
ance, and declared her resolution to remain 
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and die where she lay ; but at length the 
Duke of Alen9on commg to fetch her, she 
consented to return to St. Denis. Here, 
however, as soon as her wounds were 
dressed, and she was able to move, she 
went to the church of St. Denis, and pros- 
trating herself before the altar of the mar- 
tyrs St. Denis, St. Rusticus, and St. Eleu- 
therus, whose images stand iki that church, 
she returned thanks to ,God, the Virgin 
Mary, and the martyrs, for all the benefits 
she had received from them ; she himg up 
her arms on one of the pillars before the 
shrine of St. Denis^ and declared her reso- 
lution to use them no more. 

The king himself, and all his greater 
nobles, now interfered, entreating Joan to 
abandon this determination, and a second 
time she suffered herself to be persuaded, 
and resumed her armour. 

The clefence of Paris had been so vigor- 
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• ous, that the French generals did not ven- 
ture to make another assault, but withdrew 
their army and repassed the Loire ; and, as 
the winter came on, httle was performed by 
either party. In December in this year, 
the king, as a mark of honour to Joan, and 
an evidence to future times of the estima- 
tion in which her services were held, raised 
her and all her family to the rank of nobili- 
ty, and declared that all their descendants, 
both male and female, should for ever in- 
herit this dignity. This was a very un- 
usual grant, and was an especial mark of 
great favour ; for when the king created a 
commoner a nobleman, the descent of the 
title was seldom extended beyond the male 
descendants. The family name was, upon 
this occasion, changed from D'Arc to Dulys. 
In 1614 the rank was, by a decree of par- 
liament, restricted to the male branches of 
the family ; and the last of these, Henri- 
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Fran9ois de Coulombe Dulys, canon of- 
Champeaux and prior of Coutras, died on 
the 29th of June, 1760. 

In the spring the war was recommenced 
with spirit on both sides, and Joan exerted 
herself with all that energy and activity for 
which she was always so remarkable. At 
the siege of a place called St. Pierre le 
Montier, the troops gave way, but she re- 
animated them, brought them up again, 
and won the town. On another occasion, 
she was sent with a few troops in charge 
of twelve horses loaded with money and 
warlike stores for the service of a distant 
part of the army. On her road she fell in 
with a noted pillager, named Franquet 
d' Arras, — a man, who, although in reaUty 
nothing better than a robber, was looked 
upon with some respect as well as terror, 
from the number of armed men he kept in 
his pay. Ever since the country had been 
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SO ruined by war in the time of Edward 
III., there had been too many of such law- 
less men in France ; — ^wretches who were 
ready to fight for any one who would pay 
them, and when employed by no party, 
robbed and made war on all on their own 
account. Joan conquered Franquet, and 
made him prisoner; but as many com- 
plaints against him had been laid before 
the magistrates of Lagni and Senlis, she 
was obliged to give him up, and he was 
condemned to death and executed in a law- 
ful manner. I should not have mentioned 
this, had not the death of this man, who 
called himself a partisan of the EngUsh, 
been made a ground of complaint against 
Joan, who was accused of suflFering her 
prisoner to be murdered in cold blood. 
Monstrelet, who, we must not forget, was 
a staunch Burgundian, speaks of Fran- 
quet's death in this manner, but the fact 
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was, that he was a notorious robber, and 
was condemned by due sentence of law. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 
last of the unfortunate Joan's warlike ex- 
ploits. In company with the Lord de Saint- 
railles and other officers, and a body of 
troops, she had entered the town of Com- 
piegne, which was besieged by the Duke of 
Burgundy. On the 24th of May, 1430, Joan 
joined the defenders in an attack upon the 
besiegers. A sharp contest took place be- 
yond the barriers, but on a sudden the 
Maid foimd herself deserted by her follow- 
ers. In vain she called on them to stand 
firm. They were in full retreat, and left 
her to combat alone against the enemy. 
She resisted bravely, but was overpower- 
ed, and became the prisoner of John de 
Luxembourg, Count of Ligny. 

It was said that there was treachery in 
this abandonment of poor Joan, and that 
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the great lords and other officers of the 
army were jealous of her influence over 
the soldiers, and this, I am afraid, was too 
likely to be the truth. She was shamefully 
neglected when wounded at the attack on 
Paris, and at Compiegne the governor is 
said to have closed the barrier against her, 
to prevent her escape. No effort whatever 
was made to save her, and the triumph of 
the English at her capture was greater 
than the lamentation of the French at her 
loss. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JOAN IS DELIVERED UP TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD— TRIED 
FOR WITCHCRAFT AND HERESY—SENtENCED TO PERPET- 
UAL CONFINEMENT-INFAMOUS BEHAVIOUR OF THE BISHOP 
OF BEAUVAIS-SHE IS CONDEMNED AS A RELAPSED HERETIC 
AND BURNT. 

Joan being taken by the troops of the 
Count de Ligny, he claimed her as his 
prize ; but the English were so anxious to 
get possession of her, that the Duke of 
Bedford offered a large sum to the Count, 
and prevailed upon him to give up his pri- 
soner. She was in the first place carried 
to the Chateau de Beaulieu, where she 
made an unsuccessful attempt to escape. 
From thence she was removed to Beau- 
revoir, where she had nearly succeeded in 
setting herself free. She made her way 
through a window, and thought she could 
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drop from it safely ; but the height was too 
great, — she fell, was much hurt, and was 
again placed in confinement. All the time 
she remained with the Count de Ligny she 
was kindly used, notwithstanding her at- 
tempts to escape ; and his lady, in particu- 
lar took a great interest in her, and was 
very unwilling that she should be given 
up. But the money that was offered was 
too great a temptation; and the Count, 
disregarding the entreaties of his wife, who 
foresaw what would happen, sold ^ her to 
the English. A party of them was sent to 
receive her, and after loading her with 
chains, they carried her to Rouen, where 
the Duke of Bedford was residing. 

Joan had been taken fighting openly in 
the* cause of her king and country; and 
although it is rare to find women wielding 
the sword, yet such should sairely be treat- 
ed with still more tenderness than other 
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soldiers. Even in those days, the worst 
that was done to an open enemy taken in 
arms, was to imprison him, and thus pre- 
vent his again fighting, until he was either 
ransomed for money or exchanged against 
another prisoner taken by his own party. 
The Duke of Bedford was quite aware of 
this, and knew that if he put her to death 
on his own authority, he should for ever 
forfeit his character as a gentleman and 
an honourable soldier. But the English 
had suffered so much from Joan's extraor- 
dinary influence over the French soldiers 
—the power which she possessed of inspir- 
ing them with what seemed almost super- 
natural courage, that he determined she 
should die. 

You recollect when Joan first told the 
strange story of her miraculous mission, 
that even the king and his very best Mends 
doubted whether what she said was from 
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heaven, or was a mere delusion of the evil 
one ; and that it was not until they were 
convinced that at least she intended no de- 
ception, they consented to her acting ac- 
cording to her wishes. The English all 
along insisted that her success, which had 
struck such terror among them that troops 
got ready in England absolutely refused to 
cross over into, France, was not the conse- 
quence of a miracle worked by God, but 
that she was a witch who derived all her 
power from the devil, and consequently 
was a heretic — that is, one who denied the 
sacred authority of the Church of Rome, 
and the Pope, the .ruler of that church — 
and that as a witch and a heretic she was 
deserving of no better fate than burning 
ahve, the punishment then inflicted on all 
convicted of such crimes. 

The Bishop of Beauvais, who was at- 
tached to the English cause, now laid claim 
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to Joan as an offender, against the church, 
and Bedford readily agreed that she should 
be submitted to trial for witchcraft and 
heresy to him and some other churchmen ; 
but he would not suffer her to be removed 
from his custody, fearing, and with some 
reason, that upon anything like a fair ex- 
amination, Joan would be found quite inno- 
cent. The bishop and an officer of the in- 
quisition — a terrible institution erected by 
the Church of Rome for the express purpose 
of trying persons accused of heresy — ^were 
appointed judges, and sixteen churchmen 
were named as assistants to them ; not to 
have a voice in the decision, but merely to 
sit with them and hear what passed, and 
give their opinion upon it. 

Trials of this sort were conducted very 
differently from those for other crimes in 
England even at that time. With us it 
was then much as it is now. If any one 
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were accused of a crime against the laws 
of the land, witnesses were examined to 
prove thb fact against him ; he had a right 
to call witnesses to disprove what had been 
said ; the judge, when both sides had been 
heard, repeated in a short manner all that 
had been stated ; and the jury, twelve men 
chosen so as to have no interest to favour 
either party, determined whether the crime 
had been proved or not ; and if they said 
that the prisoner was guilty, the judge pro- 
nounced his punishment. But for heresy, 
and other crimes against the church, a very 
different course was taken. At the present 
day, (having long ago thrown off the autho- 
rity of the Church of Rome, and every- 
body is at liberty to' entertain any opinions 
he may please respecting rehgion,) we can 
have no trials for heresy; but you may 
feel some curiosity to know how such in- 
quiries are conducted, which you may in a 
11 
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good measure learn from the course of pro- 
ceeding against Joan. 

Few witnesses were examined against 
her, and none face to face. The principal 
were some of those English soldiers who 
were so terrified at her renown that they 
refused to come to France to fight against 
her. * They swore that nothing but witch- 
craft cotild have made them so afraid, and 
her very judges seemed ashamed to make 
any use of such evidence. They sought 
chiefly, as is still customary on like occa- 
sions — for such trials, although now very 
rare, do occasionally take place in countries 
where the Pope has power — to convict her 
from her own mouth. 

She was kept in very close and severe 
confinement, in a stone dungeon, fettered 
with iron chains, and poorly fed, and from 
time to time brought out into a large hall, 
where her judges were assembled, and 
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there questioned closely, sometimes for 
hoxirs together, upon all the circumstances 
of her past life. This went on, not for a 
few days, or even weeks, but for some 
months, and was in itself so trying, that it 
had been no wonder if, from very weari- 
ness and exhaustion, she had said fooHsh 
things. Sometimes she was brought up 
two or three days running, and then left 
several days together without interruption ; 
but she never wavered in her statements^ 
or made any variation in them. She told 
clearly and distinctly all she had said when 
she first went to the king. She avowed 
all her predictions, and even added one to 
them, saying that within seven years the 
English would lose a much more important 
place than Orleans. She was quite righf^ 
for Paris fell into King Charles's hands in 
the spring of 1446. But in this she need- 
ed no supernatural aid, for the English 
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power in France was already shaken, and 
the wars at home, which in tha end caused 
the loss of all their conquests, were fore- 
seen by many besides the Maid. 

Her firmness, and evident belief in all 
she said, had an effect upon her judges, and 
one of them, with the hope of getting her 
out of the power of Bedford and the Eng- 
lish, advised her to appeal to the Pope. 
She did so immediately,' but the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who was a cruel-hearted man, 
and ready to do anything he could, with 
safety to himself, to please the English, in- 
terfered at once, and forbade the secretary 
in attendance to make any note of Joan's ap- 
peal in the record he kept of their proceed- 
ings. Still, however, Joan had confessed 
nothing, and nothing had been proved 
against her which could be, even by alter- 
ing some of the expressions used by her, 
deemed any offence to the church; and 
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even Beauvais, ready as he was to do any- 
thing to please Bedford, knew that he 
might afterwards be called to account by 
the Pope, if he gave a false judgment, and 
was unwiUing to proceed further. 

Joan about this time fell ill, and Bedford 
was more anxious than ever that she should 
be condemned and executed, being fearful 
that she would die in prison. Beauvais 
upon this agreed to draw up a statement of 
twelve offences, which he asser^d had 
been proved against Joan, and sent them 
to the supreme court of law then assembled 
in Paris, ftijat he might have their sanction, 
to save himself from the consequences of 
so unjust an act. There was scarcely a 
word of truth in the statement he sent to 
Paris, but the court there confirmed it at 
once, and ordered him to proceed to judg- 
ment. Still he was unwilling to do this 
before Joan had herself confessed all the 
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false tale he had told of her ; for if she had 
done so, he could have excused himself 
readily, ^ in the case of heretics ; and 
sometimes, but much less frequently, in 
other crimes it was the practice to use cruel 
tortures to make accused persons confess 
themselves guilty^ and name those who had 
acted with them. Joan had never confess- 
ed any crime, but the bishop had the instru- 
ments of torture and the executioner 
brought into her cell, and threatened her 
that no mercy should be shown her, if she 
would not confess herself guilty of witch- 
sCraft, heresy, and other crimes'which he 
had laid to her charge. She was still re- 
solute, and4;hat he did not actually put her 
to the torture appears strange. He had, 
however, devised another means of com- 
passing his object, and this alone could 
have induced him to spare her that suffer- 
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ing, for he was a mean-spirited and pitiless 
monster. 

On the 24th of May, 1431, ^he was 
brought out into the ' churchyard of the 
Abbey of St. Ouen, to hear the formal sen- 
tence pronounced against her in pubUc. 
Here, stationed on a high scaffold, she was 
exhibited to a large concourse of people ; 
but although the object on which so many 
unfriendly eyes were fixed, and expecting 
every moment to hear her death-sentence, 
she was still undaunted. In the first place, 
a priest got up and made a long address to 
the people, in which he abused poor Joan 
without mercy. This she bore quietly, 
but when he began to attack King Charles, 
diaUing him a heretic, and the friend of 
heretics, the ruiner of the kingdom, and of 
the souls of the people, she boldly inter- 
rupted him, and declared, " that there was 
not a better Christian or friend to the 
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church in all France than King Charles the 
Seventh." She was soon silenced, and 
they proceeded to read a long accusation 
against her, charging her with many crimes 
she had never committed, and some it is 
impossible to commit ; then they demand- 
ed if she would submit herself to the 
chmrch which had condenmed her as guilty 
of these crimes, and abjure them. She 
rephed she did not know what they 
meant by abjuring, but she was willing to 
submit to the Pope. She was then sen- 
tenced to be burned ahve, and again asked 
if she would submit. She said she desir- 
ed to save her life, was not guilty of all 
they had said of her, yet would submit to 
whatever else they pleased. A short paper 
was then read to her, (it must be remem- 
bered that she could neither read nor 
write,) in which it was stated, that she sub- 
mitted herself in all things to the Ch^urch 
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of Rome ; would no more carry arms, nor 
use the dress of men, things deemed scan- 
dalous by the church; and would adopt 
the dress of women, and let her hair grow : 
upon which conditions her punishment was 
to be commuted to confinement for life in 
the prisons of the churcji, "to eat the 
bread of grief, and drink the water of an- 
guish." To save her life she said she was 
ready to agree to this, and a paper was 
presented to her, to which she affixed her 
mark ; but it was not the paper that had 
been read to her, but a long confession of 
abominable crimes, which shenever could 
be brought by the greatest terrors to con- 
fess. 

All the vilely deceitftd conduct which 
was practised towards Joan was not counte- 
nanced by the rules of the Church of Rome, 
the commutation of punishment upon sub- 
mission and confession of a first crime was 
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obligatory upon its oflScers. They them- 
selves would be subject to punishment if 
they denied it. The Bishop of Beauvais, 
who very well knew how wrongly he had 
acted, and had done all that he had to 
please the Duke of Bedford, yet with fear 
and trembling for the consequences to him- 
self should he commit any informality in a 
trial and judgment of which he had the 
management, ought to have now taken the 
Maid out of the duke's hands, and conmiit- 
ted her to a prison over which he had the 
control. It was with this object — to be 
placed in the care of her ovni countrymen, 
instead of the EngUsh, who had treated 
her with a cruelty which was very shame- 
ful — (the misery of confinement in a dim- 
geon is quite enough without adding insult 
to it) — ^it was with this object that Joan 
had agreed to do anything to save her life ; 
but when the bishop proposed to take her 
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into his own care, the duke took forcible 
possession of her, and carrying her back 
to her old cell, replaced her chains, and 
had her guarded by five soldiers, some of 
whom were constantly with her, and had 
orders to prevent her from sleeping. He, 
moreover, told the bishop that he was not 
satisfied wdth what had passed, and insist- 
ed that her life should not be spared. The 
bishop promised that he should be satisfied, 
and he kept his word. 

Although poor Joan was prevented from 
taking her rest peaceably, yet human na- 
ture cannot endure without sleep. It may 
be, too, that the hearts of her keepers were 
not so hard as those of their masters. 
However this be, one night she slept sound- 
ly. One of the conditions she had agreed' 
to, for the permission to Uve, was to put on 
woman's clothes, and this she had done. 
These clothes were, by the bishop's orders, 
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removed, and the clothes she had been 
used to wear when she was free and hap- 
py, and had led on the soldiers of her king 
to victory, were laid by her side. When 
she awoke she had no choice but to put 
them on, or remain the scoff of the rude 
soldiers. She dressed herself in them, 
perhaps sadly thinking of the days that 
were passed. The bishop was on the 
watch, and no sooner had he heard that she 
had done an act contrary to her agreement, 
than he hastened to make himself a wit- 
ness of the fact, hurried away, and meet- 
ing the Duke of Bedford on his way, told 
him to " make himself easy, for the thing 
was done," proceeded to summon the other 
judges, and immediately procured a sen- 
tence of death on Joan, as one who had a 
second time disobeyed the orders of the 
church — as a "relapsed heretic" — and her 
execution was fixed for the next day. 
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On the morning of the 31st of May, 
1431, the bishop sent Martin, an officer of 
the Inquisition, who had been one of the 
judges, to announce to Joan that sentence 
of death was passed upon her, and that she 
would be burned aUve that morning. She 
was startled at the intelligence, and fell into 
such an agony of grief that even the stem 
inquisitor was moved to pity at the sight 
of such misery in one so young, and, as he 
full well knew, §0 innocent. He strove all 
he could to console her, and heard her 
confession. She then entreated that the 
sacrament might be given her. Now, as 
sentence of excommunication had been 
passed upon her, it was against the rules 
of the church to permit her to receive the 
sacrament, and Martin hesitated. He con- 
sented, however, to send and consult the 
bishop, who, strange to say, granted his 
permission, and it was administered to her 
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by Martin. Now, if these men had believ- 
ed her guilty of all the crimes they had 
condemned her for, they acted wrong in 
acceding to her request. It is a very clear 
evidence that their consciences reproached 
them for the weak and wicked manner in 
which they had yielded to the wishes and 
power of the Duke of Bedford. 

At the hour of nine she was placed on a 
car between Martin and Isambert, another 
of her judges, the merciful one who had 
recommended her to appeal to the Pope. 
They both offered her all the consolations 
they could, and entreated her forgiveness for 
the share they had had in her death./ She 
granted it ; and thus, uttering bitter lamen- 
tations as she went along, so piteous that 
the very EngUsh soldiers who guarded her 
were moved to tears, she was led along to 
the place of execution, the market-place, 
which has ever since been called by her 
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name. Here her sentence was read by the 
Bishop of Beauvais. She declared her in- 
nocence, and entreated the prayers of all 
who beheld her. She was then led to the 
scaflfold, which had been raised on a mound 
of earth, that she might be visible to all the 
people, of whom a vast multitude had col- 
lected. Martin still accompanied her in 
spite of the soldiers, who tried to keep him 
back. At the foot of the mound she begged 
for a crucifix; an EngUshman who was 
present broke a stick, and made her a sort 
of a cross, which she took, kissed, and 
placed in her bosom ; she then ascended 
the pile, where they bound her to the 
stake, and set fire to the faggots. Friar 
Martin still remained by her side exhorting 
her to put her faith in Christ, and to pray 
to Him to give her strength, even after the 
^ flames had begun to rise, and threatened 
to set fire to his dress. Joan was the first 
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to perceive his danger and warned him of 
it. She then requested him to take the 
crucifix, and standing at the foot of the 
mound hold it full in her sight till all was 
over, and continue to exhort her — and this 
he faithfully did. 

The pile was ill arranged and burned 
slowly. Still, in the midst of her torture, 
she was heard calling on the name of 
Jesus ; and at length, after enduring long 
and terrible agony, Joan of Arc, the saviour 
of the French kingdom, expired, to the 
everlasting disgrace of both French and 
English, of her friends and her enemies. 

After her death, the Cardinal of Win- 
chester ordered her ashes to be collected 
and thrown into the Seine. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH POWER IN FRANCE — QUARREL 
BETWEEN THE DUKES OF BEDFORD AND BURGUNDY — 
TREATY OP ARRAS — DEATH OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD — 
LOSS OF PARIS — MARRIAGE OF KING HENRY— THE ENG- 
LISH LOSE ALL THEIR FRENCH DOMINIONS WITH THE EX- 
CEPTION OF CALAIS — CONCLUSION. 

The English no doubt thought that the 
death of the Maid would dispirit the 
French, and that they should now have no 
difficulty in driving King Charles out of 
the kingdom, and governing the whole 
country themselves ; but they were greatly 
mistaken, for within twenty years after the 
death of Joan of Arc, the Enghsh had lost 
everything they possessed in France, ex- 
cept Calais. 

The disposition to return to their obe- 
dience to King Charles became stronger 
12 
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every day with the French ; and although 
the Duke of Bedford brought over the 
young king and caused him to be crowned 
in a very magnificent manner at Paris, 
hoping that his presence, and the perform- 
ance of this ceremony, would serve to 
fix the French in their adherence to Eng- 
land, yet it soon became very plain that 
their dislike to a foreign rule was continu- 
ally increasing, and that the hearts of the 
pe<^le were fast returning to their alle- 
giance ' to their own native king. The 
English, too, met with continual bad suc- 
cess in almost every skirmish. The city 
of Chartres was taken by the Count Du- 
nois, and some other lords, by a strata- 
gem; a body of English were defeated 
Under Lord Willoughby ; a daring French 
captaiD, named De Lore, actually plunder- 
ed the fair which was being held at Caen, 
in the very centre of the English territo- 
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lies ; and even the Duke of Bedford him- 
self, after laying siege to Lagny, was 
obliged to retire, by the Count of Dunois, 
with some dishonour. All these things 
showed a very different spirit in the 
French than they had exhibited before 
the Maid appeared ; and it was plain that 
her death, so far from discouraging them, 
had rather increased their hatred of their 
enemies. 

Still the English, being supported by 
all the power of the Duke of Burgundy, 
were far too strong for King Charles's 
party, who, however, never lost their spirits, 
or failed to take every opportunity of push- 
ing forward their advanntages. But now, 
within two years of the death of J6an, an 
action of the Duke of Bedford's gave such 
offence to the Duke of Burgundy, that he 
began to seek for some pretence for break- 
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ing off his alliance with the English, and 
seeking a reconciUation with King Charles, 

The Duke of Bedford had married the 
sister of the Duke of Burgundy, and this 
connexion had hitherto much increased 
the friendship they felt for each other, and 
had served to keep Burgundy wholly at- 
tached to the English cause. In 1432, 
the year after Joan's death, the Duchess 
of Bedford died, and before another twelve- 
month had elapsed, the duke married a 
young and handsome lady, the daughter 
of the Count de St. Pol. The Duke of 
Burgundy was very angry at this, and 
complained that the Duke of Bedford had 
never had the civility to inform him of his 
intentions, and that so sudden a marriage 
was a slight on his sister's memory. 

The Cardinal of Winchester did his best 
to reconcile the two angry princes, and 
brought them both to St. Omer for that 
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purpose. But now a new cause of quar- 
rel arose, which was who should first visit 
the other. The Duke of Bedford insist- 
ing on his dignity, as the son, brother and 
uncle of a king,* and moreover the Regent 
of France, insisted that the Duke of Bur- 
gundy should come to him. Burgundy, 
who prided himself on his great power, 
and on his being an independent prince, 
refused to wait upon Bedford, but express- 
ed himself willing to meet him at any 
place agreed on for both to go to. Bed- 
ford was obstinate, however, and despite 
aU the exertions of many of the lords pre- 
sent, and of the cardinal, who laboured 
hard a§ a peace-maker, running- often back- 
wards and forwards between the two proud 
princes, they both, says Monstrelet, *' de- 
parted from St. Omer without anything 

* He was the son of Henrj IV., brother of Henry V., and 
onele of Henrj VI. 
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being done, but more discontented with 
each other than before.^ 

This quarrel, ridiculous as it may ap- 
pear, seems to^have decided the fate of 
France. Phihp had been led to enter into 
the treaty of Troyes, in order to revenge 
his father's death on the Dauphin, by de- 
priving him of his patrimony ; but nothing 
could be more contrary to his own inter- 
est than that France and England should 
be governed by the same king. His own 
power was nearly equal to that of the 
King of France, but was quite imable to 
cope with France and England united; 
and had such a union come to pass, he 
must have been contented, instead of rul- 
ing as he did as an independent prince, to 
become merely an obedient vassal. Now, 
that length of time had cooled down his 
desire of vengeance, and his quarrel with 
the regent had disgusted him with his 
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English alliance, he was very willing to 
listen to the proposals which were made 
him by King Charles. It was represented 
to him that although ELing Charles, then 
the Dauphin, had indeed been present on 
the bridge of Montereau when the duke's 
father was murdered, yet that he knew 
nothing of the intentions of Tanneguy- 
Chastel and the others who had done the 
deed, nor was he consenting to it; and 
that his youth, his inability to judge for 
himself, the ascendancy gained over him 
by his ministers, and indeed his inabiUty 
to resent the deed, were all good excuses 
why he had continued to employ those 
who had perpetrated it. The more to 
gratify the pride of Philip, the king now 
banished from his court and presence Tan- 
neguy-Chastel, and all those concerned in 
that assassination, and offered to make any 
other atonement that could be required of 
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him. To all this the entreaties of the 
Count de Richemont and the Duke of 
Bourbon, who had married the Duke of 
Burgundy's two sisters, were added, and 
at length he determined to unite himself to 
the royal family of France, from which his 
own was descended. 

For this purpose a meeting was appoint- 
ed at Arras, where deputies from the Pope 
and the council, (or assembly of clergy,) 
then sitting at Basle, attended to lend their 
assistance in the settlement of all disputes. 
The Duke of Burgundy came thither in 
person ; the Duke of Bourbon, the Count 
of Richemont, and other persons of high 
rank, appeared as ambassadors from France, 
and the Cardinal of Winchester, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and others, attended on 
the part of England. The conferences 
were held in the Abbey of St. Vaast, and 
began by discussing the claims of the two 
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kings, Henry and Charles. The English 
proposed that each should be confirmed 
in the possession of what he then held ; — 
the French, on the other hand, offered only 
Normandy and Giiienne, and those upon 
condition of receiving homage for them ; 
the deputies from the Pope and council 
declared they thought these propositions 
just and reasonable, but the Enghsh am- 
bassadors refused to agree to them, and 
left the council. Matters were soon settled 
between King Charles and the Duke of 
Burgundy. The king made every conces- 
sion that was demanded of him ; he apolo- 
gised for the share he had had in the mur- 
der of the duke's father, surrendered to 
him several extensive territories, and all 
the towns in Picardy between the Somme 
and the low countries, and upon these 
terms Burgundy agreed to a treaty of 
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peace and alliance, which was executed at 
Arras in the month of August, 1435. 

The Duke of Bedford died on the 14th 
of the following month, a few days after 
he received the news of this treaty, and 
from this time ever3rthing was wrong with 
the English in France. King Henry was 
possessed of a mild and inoffensive tem- 
per, and he was so pious and gentle, that 
he obtained the name of a saint, but he 
was quite unable to govern a kingdom, or 
to control the fiery barons who formed his 
council. Instead of uniting together to 
maintain the power of the state, the great 
lords of the kingdom were engaged in con- 
stant strtlggles with each other for power; 
and far from being able to send troops 
to secure the possessions abroad, they 
were unable to maintain tranquillity at 
home. 

The year after the Duke of Bedford's 
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death the city of Paris was lost. The in- 
habitants conspiring against the English, 
admitted in the night the same Lisle- 
Adam, who had formerly taken it for John 
Duke of Bm-gmidy, and joining with him, 
drove out the garrison. In the year 1443, 
King Henry married Margaret, daughter 
of Regnier, who called himself king of 
Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, though he 
really possessed none of these places ; and 
upon this occasion it was agreed that the 
province of Maine should be given up to 
Regnier. The gatrrisons of the various 
strongholds in Maine, after resisting for 
some time,' marched away to Normandy 
and demanded employment and support 
from the governor, who was not in a con- 
dition to give them either. Upon this they 
went off into Brittany, siezed on some cas- 
tles, and maintained themselves by plun- 
der. The Duke of Brittany applied for 
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help to his liege lord the King of France, 
who, thinking the opportunity too good to 
be lost, did not scruple to break a truce 
which then existed between him and Eng- 
land, and joining the Duke of Brittany, 
drove the English completely out of Nor- 
mandy, meeting with scarcely any resist- 
ance. Guienne was shortly after subdued 
by the Count of Dunois. The people of 
Guienne were much more attached to the 
EngUsh than the Normans, or the inhabit- 
ants of any other of the EngUsh posses- 
sions in France ; they had been united to 
England for three centuries, ever since 
the accession of Henry II. ; and the fre- 
quent residence of English princes among 
them, had done much to secure their affec- 
tions. They did not now yield unwillingly 
to the power of France, but when Dunois 
had taken all the small places about Bor- 
deaux, that city was forced to agree to sub- 
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mit, unless relieved by a certain day. No 
force could be got ready in time by England, 
and Bordeaux was forced to submit. Bay- 
onne was soon after taken ; and by the end 
of the year 1450, the English did not possess 
a foot of land in France beyond the bounda- 
ries of Calais. With the exception of a 
feeble attempt to recover Guienne, which 
was speedily put down, no effort was ever 
made to recover any part of the EngUsh 
possessions in France ; for those bloody 
civil wars were at hand which, for thirty 
years, desolated this unhappy land; and 
since that time the power of France has 
been too well established to render such 
an attempt prudent, even had it been just. 

I have now finished the history of those 
great events in which poor Joan of Arc play- 
ed so important a part. Some other day I 
may perhaps relate to you the sad tale of 
the Wars of the Two Roses. 
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